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A Prosperous, Growing Family 


Pennsylvania is the Mother State of Petroleum. One 
of her “children” that has never ceased to grow is the 
Atlantic Refining Company—now a most prominent iin- 
dustrial and commercial factor in Pennsylvania’s pros- 


perity. 

The Atlantic Refining Company has quite a family of its 
own—various products of crude petroleum. Unlike the 
old lady who dwelt in the shoe—the Atlantic Refining 
Company knew what to do to bring-up these youfigsters 
to full growth and to maintain them there. 


To make them nationally known and nationally popular 
they came to Advertising Headquarters. During the im- 
mediately following weeks we shall tell in this space some 
of the wonders of the Atlantic family, and how it has been 
our privilege and pleasure to help plan their development. 


N. WH AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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New Yor« BosTon CLEVELAND 
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4200 Pages 9x12 


‘Price $15.00 


5438 Advertisements—2054 Adver- 
tisers in last edition (10th) 


HOMAS’ REGISTER OF AMERICAN MAN- 

UFACTURERS is the only work that instantly 
furnishes a complete list of all the Manufacturers and 
primary sources of supply for any conceivable article, 
or kind of article—more than 70,000. 
It is not a free distribution scheme depending solely upon advertising for sup- 
ope but aims to completely list all manufacturers, irrespective of patronage. 
t represents a list of 75,000 more than would be possible if distributed 
gratuitously. 
More than 15,000 important concerns throughout the 
United States and abroad refer to it to find American 
sources of supply as instinctively as they look at the 
clock for the time of day. They all wanted it, ordered 
it and paid for it, especially to save the time and 
trouble of looking elsewhere for such information. It 
is consulted by their purchasing agents, foremen, su- 
perintendents and others having to do with ordering 
and specifying. 
Descriptive and other advertising matter therein auto- 
matically comes to the attention of the above buyers 
at the important moment when they are interested. 
It costs for only one time, but lasts for at least a 
year, producing the highest class of inquiries continu- 
ously throughout the year. 


U. S. Govt. Departments bought more than 300 copies 
during 1918. 


Thomas Publishing Company, 129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
311 California St. 24 Railway Approach 
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Shall Service Be Scrapped or 
Capitalized ? 
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Issue Being Joined Between Advocates of Opposing Practices—Ryzon 
Baking Powder Takes Bold Stand in Its Advertising 


By Frederick C. Kendall 


S service a waste in business or 

not? 

Every manufacturer, jobber and 
retailer is asking with great con- 
cern whether the reduction of 
service of all kinds, fostered by 
the Government during war time, 
is going permanently to have a 
place in the conduct of American 
business. Will there be a sudden 
reversion to pre-war practices, or 
will those who have gained ex- 
perience in lopping off the “frills 
of business” decide to banish 
them forever? 

What will the consumer have to 
say about it? Now that things 
are rapidly approaching the nor- 
mal, will he again expect all 
the amenities and comforts of 
shopping formerly showered upon 
him? And will the retailer him- 
self expect from the manufacturer 
the service privileges lavished two 
and three years ago? What does 
this service cost? Who pays for 
it, and is it worth its price to the 
community? 

War has given trecnendous im- 
petus to many new business 
movements, not the least of 
which are the department store 
bargain basement, and the market 
basket grocery operating on a 
cash-and-carry plo. Possessing 
such novel featur¢s and apparent 
advantages, both these systems 


have achieved considerable no- 
toriety and are hailed by many 
merchants as the salvation of the 
business. On 


retail the other 


Table of Contents on page 166 


hand, however, strong opposition 
is evidenced by the service stores 
who claim that the advantages of 
the cash-and-carry plan are only 
superficial, that people want serv- 
ice and are willing to pay for it. 
Further, the question is raised as 
to whether the savings are real or 
imaginary. Out of all this con- 
flicting testimony there appear 
three distinct and hostile camps, 
each armed with sharpened argu- 
ments to defend the righteousness 
of its cause. 

The first is the cash-and-carry 
store. Their contention is that 
added to the price of merchandise, 
the consumer must pay for what- 
ever extra service he receives— 
delivery of merchandise, returned 
goods privileges, charge accounts, 
etc. The staunchest advocates of 
this plan are the chain store gro- 
cery establishments and the de- 
partment stores who through their 
bargain basements endeavor to 
supply the needs of the masses, 
among whom the shrjnkage of the 
dollar brings with it serious prob- 
lems of decreased purchasing 
power. 

The second group is composed 
of the service groceries. The 
view of many service retailers is 
that service is a legitimate part of 
their function and that people are 
willing to pay for it. Moreover, 
their contention is that the cost of 
delivery and credits is less than 
popularly supposed, and that the 
ultimate economy of store de- 
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liveries is less than when the con- 
sumer carts his sugar and soap 
and sardines home himself. In 
support. of this statement figures 
are presented showing the cost of 
the average grocer doing a busi- 
ness of $50,000 per annum, as 
being three-tenths of one per cent 
for bad debts and deliveries at 1.9 


ferred to trade with their neigh- 
borhood grocer who deliverea 
merchandise to their back doors, 
and waited until Saturday night 
for his money. 

The whole question of store 
service is brought sharply to issue 
by a new campaign by the makers 
of Ryzon Baking Powder, an- 


per cent. ; 
The third partici- 
pant in the contro- 
versy is what is 
known as the Three- 
Way store. This is 
the cash-and-carry, 
charge for service 
store which offersa 
choice of both meth- 
ods of trading — 
selling merchandise 
at flat prices but 
with an additional 
charge of 2 per cent 
for credit privileges 
and adding a deliv- 
ery cost of from 
cents for a_ small 


package to 15 cents 


for a barrel of flour. 
In this way, the cus- 
tomer has a choice 
of service or non- 
service as his incli- 
nation and pocket- 
book dictates. 
While many re- 
tailers still regard 
the cash-and-carry 
plan as an effective 
weapon to meet the 
keen price compe- 
tition of chain 
stores, and are sell- 
ing their delivery 
wagons as fast as 
buyers come for- 
ward, others, after 
a preliminary trial 
are turning back to 
the service idea, 
somewhat disgusted 
that they ever made 


the market-basket experiment. A 








We don’t ask 


you to carry 


your groceries 
home 


Wesend them for you. 


And we do it cheer- 
fully and promptly. 


Because we want to 
please you, to give you 
real service, to save 
your time and prevent 
annoyance. 


Our whole store is or- 
ganized to serve you. 


You'll find a wide 
selection of everything 
from which you can 
choose. 


And the things we 
have for sale are good 
things for you to eat. 
We know because we 
have investigated them 
ourselves. 

Just for instance, 
there is Ryzon Baking 
Powder. 

A oe honest baking 
powder which sells at a 
fair price, 40 cents per 
pound tin. 


(Grocer’s name and address) 








ONE OF THE RYZON ADS IN BEHALF 


OF THE “SERVICE” sTORE 


nounced at a recent 
sales convention of 
their wholesale dis- 
tributors. As is well 
known, the greatest 
competition of the 
average retail mer- 
chant—the seller ot 
branded, trade- 
marked merchandise 
—is the chain store 
whith usually in- 
dulges in cut - price 
practices and to 
which many manu- 
facturers refuse to 
sell. This campaign 
will be put into 
active operation 
through retail serv- 
ice grocers in all 
parts of the United 
States. It consists 
of a series of news- 
paper  advertise- 
ments explaining the 
advantages of trad- 
ing at stores which 
deliver merchandise, 
and will carry 
charge accounts. Ac- 
cording to Frederick 

. Nash, manager 
of the Food Depart- 
ment of the General 
Chemical Co., these 
service grocers rep- 
resent from 80 to 90 
per cent of the 375,- 
000 retail stores sell- 
ing groceries in the 
country. “We don’t 
ask you to do our 
work” js the title of 


one of the sér‘es, which goes on 


recent example of the attitude of 
the average buyer was evidenced 
by the discontinuance of the New 
York Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company’s co-operative stores, the 
failure of which was attributed 
to the fact the employees pre- 


to say: 

“We are real grocers—service 
grocers. We attend to everything 
which is a part of the retail gro- 
cery business. We maintain a 
good delivery system. Our tele- 
phone is always open to you. Our 
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THE BREAD LINE AT ONE A. M, 





The 


Bowery Mission 


The Bowery Mission of New 
York City—that remarkable 
home where over 250,000 men 
have been “reconstructed” — has 
been supported by the readers 
of The Christian Herald during 
the past 24 years. 


The -Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 


§ 
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clerks are intelligent. There are 
plenty of them and they know 
their business. We will give you 
all the conveniences of a monthly 
charge account. And from our 
thorough knowledge of groceries 
and food we can give you trust- 
worthy information about things 
which are 

Another advertisement tells that 
a charge account is mighty con- 
venient. “It saves waiting for 
change after you’ve bought your 
groceries. It saves time when 
your groceries are delivered. It 
makes unnecessary for you to pay 
out cash every time something is 
purchased for your home. And, 
something you probably haven’t 
considered, it gives you a firm 
standing in the community.” 

Toward the end of each adver- 
tisement there is reference to 
Ryzon. “One of the most valuable 
services we perform for our cus- 
tomers comes as a result of our 
experience. It consists of telling 
you about the good things we 
have on our shelves. One of these 


good things is Ryzon.” 
In an interview with Printers’ 


Ink, Mr. Nash also remarked: 
“We have recently had an orgy 
of so-called economy shopping by 
ladies in limousines, expending 
several times the value of any pos- 
sible savings thereby, in expendi- 
tures for gasoline, wear and tear 
of their machines, and sometimes 
a chauffeur’s time, to say nothing 
of their own. 

“We have seen communities of 
500 homes located at an average 
distance of a half mile from the 
trading centre, arrange to have 
representatives of these homes 
travel an average distance of a 
mile, or 500 miles per day to the 
store and back, taking up the time 
of 500 individuals in order to per- 
form a delivery service which 
could be performed more eco- 
nomically by two or three gro- 
cery wagons and delivery boys. 
And we have heard of attempts 
to justify this tremendous loss of 
human effort by freeing two or 
three boys for war service. 

“We have seen the family gro- 
cer who has acted as the family 
friend and banker to many men 


whose character and earning ca- 
pacity he knew, apparently forced 
by cash-and-carry, cut-price com- 
petition to put his business on a 
cash-and-carry basis, thereby not 
only inconveniencing his customers 
but forcing some of them to go 
to loan sharks or pawn shops to 
raise the necessary cash to pay 
their current grocery bills in ad- 
vance of their income receipts.” 
While it is estimated that from 
80 to 90 per cent of the entire food 
and grocery business of the coun- 
try continues to be done by the 
service merchaut, it is argued by 
those who are promoting the cash- 
and-carry idea that the percentage 
of non-service grocery trade is 
constantly increasing and that it 
will eventually become the domi- 
nating factor in the business. 


THE CHAIN STORE’S RIGHTFUL 
SPHERE 


“We take no issue,” continued 
Mr. Nash, “with the usefulness 
and place that the so-called econ- 
omy, cash-and-carry store has and 
will continue to have. There is 
undoubtedly in large industrial 
centres a certain portion of the 
population who find it more eco- 
nomical to serve themselves, 
rather than be served. For such 
people the non-service, cash store 
has its usefulness. If the growth 
of this non-service class of busi- 
ness is developed only in propor- 
tion to its usefulness, it will be 
building upon a firm foundation 
of economic usefulness. 

“The fact is, however, that the 
so-called economy, chain store in- 
stitution is not attempting to cater 
particularly to this class ef trade, 
but attempts through cut-price 
camouflaging on some _ trade- 
marked articles (it is able to buy 
as a wholesaler from the manu- 
facturer and retail at prices some- 
times lower than their cost to 
the regular retailer purchasing 
through his wholesaler) to create 
the impression with the public 
that it is more economical to 
serve self than to be served in 
their food supply—that the public 
cannot afford to pay for desirable 
service at the great difference in 
cost of foods apparently existing. 
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AMERICA’S 
PROGRESSIVE DAILIES 


Newspapers which recognize the fairness and equity in paying 





the advertising agent for service rendered in localized 


foreign advertising 








CORRECTED UP TO JANUARY I1, 1919 


ARKANSAS 
Ft. Smith, Times- Record 
rt Sam. ithwest 

m 
{de Sauk. Domeoret 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico, Enterprise 
Corning, Observer 
San saat, Mercury 
CANAD 


dmonton, Dette 
(N. B.) Times 




















— ‘Dally News 


CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, R 
Ay 
As cntupeadent 
+. 





Chicago, Daily J 
rier 


yy 

Peoria, Morning Transcript 
Quincy, Journal 
Streator, Independent- 


ette, Journ: 
Bend, tues 


Washington, Journal 


KANSAS 
Fredonia, Dally Heraid 


KENTUCKY. 
Paducah, Evening Sun 

LOUISIANA 

Shreveport, Journal 
MAINE 

Waterville, Sentinel 
MASSACHUSETTS * 

Lowell, Courier- 

North Adams, Herald 

Worcester, Evening Post 


MICHIGAN 
Lansing, State Journal 
Ludington, Daily News 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha, World-Herald 
NEW YORK 


Tribune 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester, Union-Leader 
new JERSEY 
City, Jersey Journal 
Record 


OHIO 
Dayton, News 
Bagetne. Shield 
v7. warn Daily T Tribun: 
e 
ican 





Sa ang 











OKLAHOM 
Bartiooitte Examiner 
Shawnee, News- Heral 
OREGON 
Grant's P: 
Marshfield, Times 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erte, Herald 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Times 
oonsocket, 
Cajl- Reporter 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
eee pow American 
jum 


Greenville, Dany News 
by ag 


TEXA 


Denison 





Tyler ribu 
ichita Fails, News- 
ribune 


VIRGINIA 

Roanoke, Times-Worid 
UTAH 

Ogden, Examiner 

oeéee. Standard 

Salt Lake, Telegram 

VERMONT 

Burlington, Free Press 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg, Telegram 
WISCONSIN 

Beloit, D News 

arinette, Eagie-Star 

Racine, Times-Call 


Every week adds new names of those who see the light of 
progress in the campaign to produce more advertising for the 


newspapers. 


If you have any doubt regarding the advisability of getting in 
on the band-wagon address 


Member 
a. & So. 


THE NEW YORK GLOB 


Now 180,000 
a Day 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
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Corner of Art | 
Director’s Room 


eA } 
me MA 


Visible indes 
of 600 artists 
One of the four art studios of 
the J. Walter Thompson Co, 


Four art directors 


twenty-three artists—— 
an index of six hundred 
outside artists. 


These figures alone convey some idea of the 
personnel and “machinery” necessary for illus- 
trating advertising. 
After the thought about the product has been 
developed, the: work of illustrating is begun. 
By means of thumb nail sketches the most 
effective illustration of the thought is worked 
- out. ; 
But before the artist for the finished work 
is selected, the thumb nail sketches and text 
are carefully edited by the art directors 
and editorial department working to- 
gether to see that the thought has been 
conveyed in the best possible way. 
Section of the 10 make the sketches, requires as high a 
file contoin 


tai eenutiees quality of illustrative ability as to execute 
amples of thework 

of every important 

artist 
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the finished drawing. With a few lines, an 
illustrator of real talent can tell a whole story 
—a story which the most labored sketch by an 
artist of less ability will entirely fail to convey. 


The selection of the artist best fitted to exe- 
cute the finished drawing requires an inti- 
mate knowledge of the various kinds of art 
and the quality of work of the individual 
artists who excel in each kind. 


To supplement the personal knowledge of our 
art directors in selecting outside artists, the 
visible index shown above, lists 600 artists 
with. complete information on their type of 
work and their rank in their particular field. 


A separate file contains representative ex- 
amples, cross indexed under name and sub- 
ject, of the work of all important artists. 


To make the sketches, to select the artists who 
are to make the finished drawings, to edit the 
finished drawings, to arrange the illustrations, 
text and headlines so as to tell the story in the 
most effective way, requires in the J. Walter 
Thompson Company the entire time of 4 art 
directors and 23 artists, each specializing in a 
particular phase of the work. 


J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
‘New York, 
Chicago + Boston + Detroit - Cincinnati 
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“This is where the elementary 
unfairness comes in. The service 
grocer is made a profiteer by com- 
parisons between articles on which 
the chain stores enjoy the whole- 
saler’s buying privileges. It has 
been difficult for the busy service 
retailer to show to his customers 
the other side of the proposition 
and the value of the more in- 
tangible service which he per- 
forms, as compared with the con- 
crete difference in prices of these 
articles of known value thus made 
the leaders for underselling by 
non-service stores. 

“Tt is a common experience that 
has happened in a thousand homes, 
during the past year, for the 
thrifty housewife to discontinue 
her purchases with the service 
grocery store and undertake to 
supply her family by purchasing 
from these so-called economy in- 


stitutions—only to discover a lit-. 


tle later that all the saving she 
has been able to make in price has 
been more than offset by the in- 


ferior quality of some articles not 
up to the requirements of her 
family. 


SHOULD NOT DISCRIMINATE 


“To an American, it seems posi- 
tively immoral for a manufacturer 
to discriminate unfairly between 
his retail distributors by putting 
one class of retailers in a position 
to undersell and discredit the serv- 
ice which the majority of the re- 
tailers handling his line provide 
in the marketing of his goods. At 
least, this is the view which our 
company has taken in formulating 
the Ryzon sales policy, which 
contemplates a square deal to all 
concerned, and co-operation with 
the service and quality grocer to 
provide improved quality and 
greater service, as the principal 
basis of our competition for the 
public patronage. We are select- 
ing our trade and confining our 
dealers to the character of grocers, 
both wholesale and retail, who 
recognize these principles of fair- 
ness in business. 

“We are entirely satisfied to al- 
low our competitors to enjoy all 
the benefits which may accrue 
from selling and co-operating with 


any class of grocery trade that 
does not consider the rights of 
others. We do not wish to dic- 
tate the policy or methods of any 
distributor in his general relations 
with customers. On the other 
hand we are not willing to sur- 
render our rights and the prin- 
ciple that we should have the same 
opportunity of dealing with our 
customers. 

“We have always been disposed 
to recognize the claim of the cash- 
and-carry economy store, that be- 
cause it does not give service in 
the form of expert advice, because 
it does not deliver, does not give 
credit or furnish other accommo- 
dations which cost money, there 
should be a proper reduction in 
price.” 

Irrespective of the controversy 
concerning chain store selling 
methods, Mr. Nash feels that 
service is the biggest thing in busi- 
ness to-day and that far from 
being scrapped, it will come into 
a sphere of greater usefulness. 
He points to the enduring success 
of retail merchants large and 
small, who have achieved in some 
cases national prominence through 
the service which accompanied 
their merchandise—a service that 
cost little and which through 
speeding up sales and increasing 
the store’s patronage became the 
best possible source of adver- 
tising. 

Moreover, according to Mr. 
Nash, the retailer himself is going 
to demand more constructive serv- 
ice from the manufacturer—not 
“dealer helps” thinly disguised as 
a means to land the first order— 
but a staunch and whole-hearted 
support in solving the problems of 
his trade. “Service is here to stay. 
Buying and selling is not the cold- 
blooded, dehumanized business we 
read about in the story books. 
People like to purchase where 
they feel their trade is appreci- 
ated—and where the seller offers 
something else than the mere cash 
equivalent in mouse traps or gaso- 
line tractors or baking powder. 
So instead of curtailing our serv- 
ice, we are going to increase its 
scope and try to give a truer in- 
terpretation of its value.” 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 





Printing 
and 
Advertising 
Advisers 





One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you ou have learned about the 
service Rogers : & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 
- or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 








CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 














Wide Distribution of Securities 
Helps Public Utility Good Will 


How One Enterprise Is Placing Securities Through Its House-Organ 


ETTING a distribution of 

their securities among cus- 
tomers is a plan that is receiving 
more and more attention from the 
public utility companies. This is 
not being done solely as a means 
of financing the business, although 
of course that is a factor and an 
important one. The _ principal 
reason for asking the people to 
own these securities is to create 
“good will foci.” 

Every person who has money 
invested in a public utility, be it 
ever so little, is a centre from 
which radiates a boosting influ- 
ence in behalf of the property in 
which he is interested. A com- 
pany can have no better asset 
than a few thousand such inves- 
tors scattered around in the com- 
munity that it serves. 

This is especially true when the 
investors are the patrons of the 
utility—the people who use its 
service. Where there is wide cus- 
tomer ownership there is not likely 
to be much of a demand for pub- 
lic ownership. This is logical, for 
if the persons who employ the 
service are satisfied, if it is their 
own business, outsiders haven't 
much of a right to interfere with 
the arrangement. This is a form 
of co-operative endeavor that is 
sure to take long strides forward 
during the next few years. 

Not long ago an article in 
Printers’ InK told how Byllesby 
& Co., of Chicago, are selling pre- 
ferred stock to the customers of 
their various subsidiaries. 

The Central Maine Power Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Au- 
gusta, Maine, is proceeding some- 
what along the same lines. How- 
ever, the striking thing about the 
Maine company’s campaign is that 
it has been depending on its own 
employees to sel the stock. This 
idea is not original with the com- 
pany, as it has been used exten- 
sively on the Pacific Coast and to 
some extent in other places. 


But 
12 


the Maine company has probably 
gone further in using the plan, in- 
asmuch as it has encouraged all 
its employees, no matter how 
humble their position, to pitch in 
and sell the securities. In the first 
selling drive held in the early au- 
tumn, the most sales were made 
by a wireman located in a very 
small village. All of the workers 
took keen delight in selling the 
securities. 

The campaign took the form 
of contest, and this was promoted 
chiefly by the means of an in- 
ternal house-organ. All the de- 
vices of a modern selling cam- 
paign were employed. Quotas were 
fixed and prizes offered. There 
were weekly prizes and prizes 
for the entire contest. There 
were, for example, prizes to the 
person making the greatest num- 
ber of individual sales, to the de- 
partment “whose women employ- 
ees sell or buy two or more shares 
in one week,” and a novice prize, 
“open only to those who have 
never sold a share of stock.” The 
weekly organ, “The Exciter,” was 
crammed with announcements tell- 
ing how the contest was going. It 
published the names of prize win- 
ners and gave the standing of 
contestants. 

The selling efforts of the em- 
ployees were backed up by con- 
stant advertising in every single 
newspaper in the territory cov- 
ered by the company. The stock 
was also advertised in the cus- 
tomers’ house-organ and by the 
occasional mailing of circulars 
with bills. 

So well did the first contest 
turn out that a second contest 
was started November 4, and has 
been but recently concluded. The 
plan has demonstrated itself as 
being a thoroughly feasible man- 
ner of selling securities of this 
sort and of winning the friend- 
ship and the co-operation of the 
people served by the utility. 
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Remarkable 6 Year 


Circulation Record of 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Net Pd. Av. Register and Morning Evening Sunday 
Year ‘ribune Register Tribune Register 


53,503 32,703 20,800 38,968 
65,283 37,305 27,978 46,133 
70,388 39,091 31,297 51,872 
78,797 41,985 36,812 60,719 
92,164 50,445 41,719 64,471 
116,223 66,634 49,589 69,689 


The Register is the only morning newspaper in Des Moines and 
all central Iowa. Both daily and Sunday it outranks all other 
Iowa newspapers in circulation. 

The Tribune is the most popular evening newspaper in Des 
Moines, having considerably the largest evening circulation within 
the city. 

Leaders in advertising as 
well as in circulation. 


In 1918 The Evening Tribune carried the largest volume of 
advertising of any Des Moines newspaper. The Register was a 
close second, while The Register and Tribune combined carried 
better than 53 per cent of all the advertising printed by the four 
Des Moines newspapers. 


Evening Tribune 5,501,076 lines 
Des Moines Register 5,361,034 lines 


Register and Tribune 10,862,110 lines 


As compared with the year 1917 the advertising patronage of The 
Register and Tribune showed an increase of 515,760 lines. 


The Evening Tribune led all Des Moines newspapers in depart- 
ment store advertising for the year 1918 and for the last six 
months of the year was first in local display advertising. 

The Register and Tribune combination is all you need to com- 
pletely cover central Iowa. 

Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


I. A. Klein, New York. John Glass, Chicago. 
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“I believe, however, that for a num- 
ber of years to come there will be no 
lowering of the price of labor.”— 
Wm. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
in Collier’s for February Ist, “The 


Labor Outlook.” 


More Than a Million a Week 
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What does this statement 
mean fo you: continued high 
prices for your product; or 
quantity production?>— These 
are the inevitable alternatives. 


Either choice involves a selling 
problem. 


Choose high prices, and the public 
must be educated to the necessity of 
paying them. Choose quantity pro- 


duction, and your sales volume must 
be vastly increased. 


The most economical and compre- 
hensive aid to the solution of either 
problem is national advertising. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Witiiams, Advertising Manager 


Year 
More Than oy Million a Week 
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A $300,000,000 Market 
For Shoes 


These figures represent a conservative esti- 
mate of the annual farm shoe bill. 


It is a market much sought by many shoe 
manufacturers and very much worth while. 


Information on nearly 400 brands purchased 
and prices paid by more than 10,000 farm 
families will be furnished to interested shoe 
manufacturers and advertising agencies. 


Write for a detailed report to the only 
magazine published exclusively for farm 
women. 


FARMERS WIFE 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


or or 
W. C. Ricwarpson, Inc. Stranparp Farm Papers, Iwc. 
381 Fourth Avenue Conway - Building 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 














The Incorrigible Newspaper Half- 
Tone 


Reasons Why It Is So Often Inadequate and Several Wise Precautionary 
Measures—Substitutes for It That Approximate a Screen Result 
Yet Which Insure Successful Reproduction 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


eta the impossible may 
designate optimism and brav- 
ery, but why engage in so unre- 
munerative a pastime? Mere man 
and his mechanical processes have 
a limitation, after all is said and 
done. There are things we can 
not do. To produce a one hun- 
dred per cent newspaper halftone 
falls easily into the impossible 
class. We believe we are justified 
in making the statement that no 
one has ever “gotten away with it” 
through an entire campaign in all 
newspapers. 

The problem is up for discus- 
sion because of the really alarm- 
ing number of “terrible examples” 
now confronting us in the press 
of the country. It has grown 
worse instead of better. More 
half-tones are being employed and 
the results are proportionately dis- 
turbing. 

On the face of it, the situation 
is most puzzling. 

These questions naturally arise: 

Why is it impossible to produce 
successful newspaper half-tones? 

If the newspapers can reproduce 
their own pictorial half-tone fea- 
tures, how comes it that the ad- 
vertiser is barred? 

Is there no solution of the 
problem? Must advertisers be 
narrowed down to plain line draw- 
ings? 

Who is to blame? Have we a 
right to question the engraver, the 
electrotyper, the pressman or the 
artist? 

For all eternity are we doomed 
to this limitation in the matter of 
newspaper technique. 

Why do advertisers persist in 
employing newspaper half-tones 
when they have visual proof of 
their inadequacy? 

We are inclined to believe that 


it smacks of the patient who, feel- ~ 


ing temporarily better, tries to 
get up and skip about. There is 
a relapse. The advertiser and the 
advertising agent, wearied of the 
monotony of line plates, runs a 
half-tone and it shows up well. 
Everybody is pleased. Whereupon 
a series is produced along similar 
lines. 

Something happens in the midst 
of that campaign. Illustrations 
begin to appear that are smudged 
and undecipherable. There is a 
frantic running to the newspaper 
for satisfaction. Engravers are 
taken to task and it culminates in 
a solemn pledge never to resort to 
screen reproduction again. 

All of which is an injustice to 
everybody concerned. 


HALF-TONES ALWAYS HAZARDOUS 
IN NEWSPAPERS 


A few blynt facts may be stated 
at the outset: Half-tones are al- 
ways a hazard for newspaper re- 
production. There can be no such 
things as a “foolproof” plate. The 
advertiser is running a chance, 
despite the most elaborate pre- 
cautions. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to safeguard against prob- 
able inefficiency. 

A half-tone may start out well, 
on the earlier runs of a newspa- 
per. It may give splendid results 
for fifty thousand copies. Then 
the same identical plate will begin 
to “go bad” due to any number of 
causes. Muggy weather will af- 
fect both ink and rollers. It gets 
into the pores of the paper stock. 

Dirt will congregate on the 
printing form—films of it will 
sometimes cover a page or a unit. 
These surfaces of picture offer 
easy lodgment for sediment of 
any kind. The ink may not run in 
a uniform manner—too th‘ck or 
too thin. 
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Do not demand too much of the 
modern rushed newspaper plant. 
Keep in mind that the require- 
ments are particularly exacting. 
There are many editions and the 
ever-present time scramble. From 
first to last, a daily newspaper is 
“jammed through.” Niceties of 
printing should not be expected. 
Nine times in ten the original plate 
is not used, of course. Much is 
lost in the handing- down process 
from the engraver to the press 
room. If thousands of electros 
are made, for example, it is logical 
to assume that everyone of them 
will not measure up to the quality 
of the original plate. Modern 
newspaper printing is from a cir- 
cular form—not a flat-bed press. 

The life of a half-tone often 
rests with the “make-ready.” This 
operation is nothing more than the 
shrewd building up, with thick- 
nesses of felt, tissue or ordinary 
paper, of the plate. On magazines 
there is time to watch this care- 
fully. A form is run through and 
if half-tones are not reproducing 


properly a man who understands 
the art laboriously doctors the un- 
der surface: of the blocked plate, 
bringing out a shade here and a 


tint there. He can be master of 
the reproductive qualities of his 
original. 

The importance of make-ready 
cannot be overestimated. A half- 
tone can be “nursed”; it can be 
whipped into shape from medi- 
ocrity. An ingenious make-ready 
expert can virtually “paint” with 
his overlays of paper. But it re- 
quires time. Advertising illustra- 
tions in newspapers receive no 
such thoughtful- attention. A 
newspaper’s own pictorial features 
do occasionally fall heir to make- 
ready. Thus it is that the straight 
feature half-tone prints when the 
advertising plate alongside fails 
ignominiously. 

Time, of course, accounts for 
this. Some newspapers make a 
point of make-ready for all half- 
tones. But this is not the general 
rule. 

Newspaper stock has been ex- 
ceptionally poor, but there is still 
a lot of poor stock to be used. The 
very nature of a half-tone plate 


demands that its printing surface 
be at least reasonably good. Never 
were conditions worse. A news- 
paper is thankful to secure its 
quota at all. Much of the wood 
pulp production comes to our 
swift-running presses in the form 
of stock that is yellow and blem- 
ished and porous to a distressing 
degree. A half-tone is not given a 
fair, square chance. Even type and 


inv | nite 


AN ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPH AS A _ BASE, 
BUT WITH TONE QUALITIES REDUCED TO 
VERY SIMPLE TERMS. EVERYTHING IS 
MADE TO CONTRAST-——A BLACK AGAINST A 
WHITE. IT MAY NOT BE TRUE TO NATURE 
OR THE ORIGINAL, BUT IT IS FAR MORE 
APT TO PRINT IN A CLEAN WAY THAN THE 
SUBJECT AS IT COMES FROM THE PHOTOG- 
RAPHER 


line plates have their own troubles. 
Examine type faces under a mag- 
nifying glass and it will startle 
you to discover that solid blacks 
have disappeared. There is a 
strange, mottled effect. If plain 
type refuses to show up under 
these conditions, why ask it of a 
supersensitive half-tone? 
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This brings us to the methods 
of half-tone production. Have 
you ever stopped to analyze the 
delicacy of the operation? The 
subject is photographed through 
ascreen. This screen is composed 
of infinitesimal lines,  cross- 
hatched, to form dots. There are 
various sizes of screens, from 
coarse to very fine. Each minute 
dot must gather its share of ink. 
Paper stock surfaces are often as 
rough as the half-tone itself—it’s 


ribbed glass plate it: does not see 
such parts of the drawing or pho- 
tograph as are hidden by the 
screen. To secure the printing 
dots something must be sacri- 
ficed. Therefore, the finer the 
screen the more true to the orig- 
inal is the final result. But the 
danger point in the number of the 
screen, for newspaper work, is 
definite, final and beyond contro- 
versy. You coddle your hopes 
when you venture far afield from 




















THE SILVER PRINT METHOD OF MAKING LINE DRAWINGS FROM A HALF-TONE SUBJECT. 
NOTE THAT THE PRINT 1S VIRTUALLY A PHOTOGRAPHIC REPLICA OVER WHICH THE 


ARTIST DRAWS WITH WATERPROOF INK. 
PEN WORK. 


THEN IT IS BLEACHED OUT, LEAVING ONLY THE 
AN ABSOLUTELY FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION CAN THUS BE SECURED AT 


MINIMUM EXPENSE AND EFFORT 


a case of hit and miss. Coarse 
screen half-tones are reserved for 
newspaper printing, but there 
seems to be a still existent con- 
fusion as to just how fine this 
screen may be. 

You will hear an advertising 
man say: “Do not give me that 
coarse-screen stuff; it eats up my 
original—cuts it all © to pieces. 
Let’s try a finer mesh.” 

What he says is, in part, true. 
The coarser the half-tone screen 
the more of the original is de- 
stroyed. When the camera’s eye 
looks through that delicate cross- 


good old 65. Any experienced en- 


graver will be perfectly out- 
spoken about it. “If you want to 
be sure, use 65,” he will say 
promptly enough. And if you ask 
for a finer screen he will be non- 
committal. 

We contend, however, that no 
newspaper half-tone is infallible. 
There is no such animal. They 
may print and they may not. My 
paper will show a splendid repro- 
duction; my neighbor’s sheet will 
bring to light an abomination. 

It is this very lack of dependa- 
bility that makes the use of the 
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newspaper half-tone unwise and 
precarious. What avails it, how- 
ever clever the ad, if its physical 
appeal is marred by poor print- 
ing? The eye revolts at sight of 
a blurred, “mussy” rendering of 
a photograph or wash drawing. 
Even those unfamiliar with en- 
graving processes know that 
something has gone wrong. The 
effect is not pleasing; it may even 
be the direct contrary. 

Here are a few safeguards in 
case the situation seems to demand 
a half-tone plate: 

Reduce photographs to the sim- 
plest terms ; that is, of tone values. 
White, gray and black by prefer- 


THBSE ARE SWATCHES, SLIGHTLY REDUCED, OF 


tone screen alone will not correct 
the fault. Successful wash draw- 
ings for newspaper work have 
vivid, out-of-key values. They 
may tear the artistic soul of the 
man who paints them, but the en- 
graver will thank you for. what 
you have done. 

It is often expedient to have 
hand-tooling done on the plates. 
Whites should be cut pure white 
with no screen left at all. Doubt- 
less expanses of intermediate tone 
can be “ruled.” It almost goes 
without saying that half-tone vi- 
gnettes for newspaper reproduc- 
tion are absolutely taboo. On ex- 
cellent paper they are a problem; 


Tah et ae 


“TRICK” SURFACE PAPER FOR USE BY 


ARTISTS—-THEY PROVIDE OPPORTUNITY FOR CLEVER TECHNIQUES FOR NEWSPAPER REPRO- 
DUCTION—A CHALK SURFACE ON THE PAPER MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO SCRATCH OUT HIGH 
LIGHTS WITH A KNIFE AND THE RAISED GRAIN FROVIDES FOR DARKER TONES 


ence. It is not difficult so to 
“treat” an original. The artist 
dispenses with as many interme- 
diate values as he possibly can. If 
a portrait is being retouched, 
elimination of background is ex- 
pedient, unless the tone here is so 
very dark that it “sets off” the 
features. Grays of varying de- 
grees are made pure white. Darks 
are emphasized. The almost bru- 
tal introduction of pen and ink is 
even desirable. A safe rule is to 
provide violent contrasts—darks 
against lights. Wash drawings, 
painted for newspaper use, should 
be made with this one specific pur- 
pose in mind, not one original 
serving for both mediums, maga- 
zine and newspaper. 

There is nothing in common be- 
tween the two. Change of half- 


on .poor stock they invariably 
smudge. 

When all is said and done, 
newspaper half-tones require bru- 
talizing. They are successful in 
direct proportion to the simplicity 
of the copy. The more nearly 
they conform to line plate stand- 
ards the less trouble you will have. 

Never send a photograph to the 
engraver until it has been re- 
touched by a competent artist who 
has inside knowledge of newspa- 
per work. It may be the very 
finest example of clear-cut pho- 
tography, but it still lacks the pri- 
mary essentials of reproduction. 
If a magazine illustration in wash 
is wanted for newspaper use, turn 
it back to the man who made it 
and tell him your requirements. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Now that America faces a great 
reconstruction period, conservation 
and economy will have to be prac- 
tised more extensively than. ever 


before. 


To make a success of your advertising cam- 
paign, economy and conservation can best 
be practised by concentrating in territory 
where there is fixed demand with easy dis- 
tribution. 


Philadelphia 


is the third largest market in the United States. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper nearly every Philadelphia 
jobber, broker, distributor, wholesaler, retailer and 
“ultimate consumer” reads— 


The Bulletin 
wee 430.614 xt 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin” 
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Ancient 


Methods 


and modern ones ex- 
ist in this good old 
World at the same 
moment. There are 
continents between 
them. Engineering 
leapt them, which is 
simply another bit 
of evidence that 
“Engineering is the 
basis of all commer- 
cial progress.” 
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“Where Do We Go From 


Here?” 


is a question for transportation to 
answer. 

Transportation is bound into the 
life of every man, woman and child. 

Transportation in itself is engineer- 
ing and into it enters every other ma- 
jor form of engineering. 

Mining engineering, to begin with 
—coal and metal mining. Electrical 
engineering, civil, mechanical, and 
chemical engineering—all of these in 
one way or more contribute their 
share toward solving the question of 
better and quicker transportation. 

Linked inseparably with these, the 


five major branches of engineering, 

are the technical papers of each. 
They lead, guide, interpret. 
Visualize the enormous importance 


of transportation to this and all 


other countries. Visualize the power 
wielded by the men who contribute 
to this vital industry. 


Visualize the buying power they 
represent. 

And then remember that the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Engineering Publications 
lead in the five major branches of 
engineering activity and that on the 
subscription lists of these papers are 
those men whose buying power rep- 
resents billions annually. 

If you manufacture machinery or 
allied lines, it will pay to be in front 
of this aggregation of buyers. 

And to be there in the right way 
with the right plan and the right copy, 
we have a department to help any 
manufacturer or his advertising agent. 
Simply write for details. 





electrified railroads. 





The Electric Railway Journal a McGraw-Hill Publication— 
is unquestionably the leader and 
railway industry and in the new an 


uide in the electric 
already large field of 








McGraw-Hill Publications 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 


New York 


Member of Audit Bureau “of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 
Billions of Dollars 
Annually 


Power 

Coal Age 

American Machinist 
Electric Railway Journal 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record 
International Engineering 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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December Advertising 7 Chicago 


The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field is strikingly 
revealed in the following statement of advertising for the month of 


December, 1918. 


Automobiles- - - - 


The - News, 20,282 lines. 
Next highest score, 18,043 lines. 


Books- - - - - - 


The Daily News, 29,113 lines. 
Next highest score, 25,710 lines. 


Chia 2's". 


The Daily News, 139,452 lines. 


Next highest score, 115,505 lines. 


Department Stores - - 


The Daily News, 292,904 lines. 


Next highest score, 268,582 lines. 


Educational - - - - 


The Daily News, 4,586 lines. 
Next highest score, 3,616 lines. 


Food Products - - - 


The Daily News, 42,519 lines: 
Next highest score, 27,894 lines. 


Furniture - - - - 
The Daily News, 36,125 lines. 
Next highest score, 22,108 lines. 


Jewelers - - - - - 


The Daily News, 29,834 lines. 
Next highest score, 25,241 lines. 


Musical Instruments - 
The yc News, 51,507 lines. 
Next highest score, 35,209 lines. 


Tobacco - - - - - 


The Daily News, 14,319 lines. 
Next highest score, 13;944 lines. 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


IN NEARLY EVERY IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATION 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Washington Press, an independent audit 
service subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers) 
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He will strengthen it and bolster 
it up for the ordeal through which 
it must inevitably go. 

But a very natural question 
arises: why take the chance at 
all? Why fly in the face of provi- 
dence and fast presses, on poor 
paper, when there is a way out? 
You can’t be sure of half-tones, 
ever. Doctor copy and plates as 
much as you please and there will 
be disappointment just the same. 

Few persons seem to realize the 
number of substitutes for half- 
tones. Straight line reproduction 


ver-prints may be had in any size. 
They are inexpensive, easily ma- 
nipulated, provide an wunerring 
copy over which it is compara- 
tively easy to go, sihce it is al- 
most equivalent to tracing, and 
require a short while to produce. 

A trick method is to send half- 
tone copy to an engraver with in- 
structions to make an enlargement 
from an enlargement. unds 
odd, but it’s very simple in reality. 
A coarse screen half-tone is en- 
graved and a line plate somewhat 
larger made from the proof. Then 


. 
A RETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING THE SUBJECT AS IT WAS AND AS THE ARTIST MAY 


BRING OUT, IN A FEW FLAT TONES, THE ESSENTIALS OF DETAIL. 


IT IS ALMOST A LINE 


DRAWING, ALTHOUGH STILL RETAINING THE SINCERITY OF A PHOTOGRAPH 


is not the last call. No campaign 
need be monotonous. Line plates 
offer dozens of ingenious novel- 
ties. 

If a faithful reproduction or a 
half-tone original is desired, a 
drawing can be made over a sil- 
ver-print. The engraver gives you 
a crisp, clear facsimile of the sub- 
ject and this is gone over in ink 
by the artist. Then the print is 
“bleached” chemically, leaving 
only the pen lines. Some. beauti- 
ful pen treatments are. possible, 
preserving all the charm and sin- 
cerity of the original. A compe- 
tent man will even hold the char- 
acteristics of the photograph. Sil- 


an artist touches up this line proof 
in a postery way, filling in blacks, 
accentuating high lights, etc. 
Whereupon a line plate is in turn 
made from the doctored proof. It 
prints, carries novelty and retains 
some of the fundamentals of the 
half-tone screen. 

So-called “Ross board” is man- 
ufactured for those who seek new 
thrills in the matter of technique. 
It is in reality a paper surfaced 
with peculiar chalk that is almost 
equivalent to the enamel face of 
drawing board. A pen works on 
it without difficulty. Yet, with a 
sharp knife, effects can be ob- 
tained by scratching away the 
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chalk. Other grades have differ- 
ent unique tints engraved upon 
them, such as straight lines, in 
fine mesh, imitating half-tone, tiny 
squares, dots, stipples in a wide 
variety, graining, etc. These pat- 
terns are raised from the surface 
of the board and will take crayon 
or brush, forming a second tint— 
darker. And finally, here also, a 
knife will take out unique last- 
minute lights. 

Experience is necessary in han- 
dling these papers, for if they are 
given too much reduction in plate- 


A ROUGH SKETCH, MADE WITH CRAYON ON 
STIPPLED SURFACE PAPER. THIS TECH- 
NIQUE IS A RELIEF FROM THE STRAIGHT 
PEN-AND-INK DRAWING, HAS SOFTNESS OF 
TEXTURE AND, IF NOT GIVEN TOO MUCH 
REDUCTION, WILL PRINT WELL ON NEWS- 
PAPER STOCK. THE DOTTED EFFECT HAS 
HALF-TONE QUALITIES, ALTHOUGH 
ETCHED ON ZINC 


making they will fare as poorly as 
a half-tone at its worst. Surface 
papers of pure white, pebbled, 
lined and cross-hatched may be 
had, and the most beautiful crayon 
“stunts” can be secured. It is 
safest and best to make drawings 
approximately the size they are to 
be reproduced. 

Newspaper stock will take care 
of grease crayon or even pencil, 
if not overdone. Drawings can be 
made on a rough-surfaced paper 
and much of the soft, soothing 
texture of a half-tone retained. 
To combine half-tone with line or 
Ben Day treatment is a shrewd 
subterfuge. If portraits are em- 
ployed the faces can be in coarse 


screen and the remainder in 
sketchy pen and ink. Straight line 
drawings are refined and made 
far more interesting through the 
use of Ben Day tints. The latter 
come in dot stipples that approxi- 
mate the screen. 

Until paper conditions improve 
and other mechanical side issues 
are perfected beyond anything 
now in vogue, it is frankly unsafe 
to depend upon half-tones in 
newspaper. Now and then some 
brave heart reaches out and 
springs an innovation—the one- 
way screen, or the high-light 
process, but they are decidedly ex- 
pensive and require almost more 
coddling than they are worth. 

“Safety first” means adaptations 
and wise manipulation of line 
plates. It is very stupid to infer 
that such plates limit the artist or 
the engraver. There is a far 
greater range in crayon, pen, dry- 
brush, surface-papers and Ross 
board than in straight half-tone. 
Techniques are boundless. And 
then there is the sublime satisfac- 
tion of -knowing that the results 
will be satisfactory. They will 
print. 

We feel that a warning is in 
order. Study of many newspa- 
pers from all over the country 
brings out the knowledge that 
half-tones are being used by ad- 
vertisers as they never have been 
used before—and the printed re- 
sult is bad—exceedingly bad. And 
this reflects upon innocent people 
—upon artist and engraver and 
agency and newspaper and press- 
man and—but why list them all? 
The fault really lies at the door 
of an existing condition. Nobody 
ever has beaten this condition. 
We doubt whether anybody ever 
will. 


Cleveland Office for Cole and 
Freer 
Cole and Freer, peas represen- 


tatives, have opened an office in Cleve- 
land in charge of J. H. Tiffany, Jr. He 
will cover the northern part of Ohio 
and eastern Michigan. 

Mr. Tiffany was formerly with the 
Thos. Cusack Company in Cleveland and 
also advertising manager of the Sewell 
Cushion Wheel Company, Detroit. 
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General Cigar Company Out- 
lines Campaign 


The advertising plans of the General 
Cigar Company, Inc., New York, are 
briefly outlined in the current number 
of the “Burning Question,” the com- 
pany’s house-organ. The advertising ap- 
ropriation for 1919, it is stated, will be 
broer than in any previous year. Full 
pages in magazines and a metropolitan 
daily will be used in behalf of Robert 
Burns cigar, and a somewhat similar 
program for the Owl and White Owl 
cigars. The Owl campaign will include 
the use of outdoor display. 

During the year, Van Dyck cigars 
will be advertised in newspapers in 
various sections of the country for the 
first time. The work in behalf of Tom 
Moore cigars will be confined to daily 
and Sunday newspapers. 


Ahrens Returns to “American 


Boy” 


John P. Ahrens, Jr., for a number of 
years Western advertising manager of 
the American Boy, Detroit, with offices 
in Chicago, has returned from the serv- 
ice. 

Lloyd H. Bunting, who has filled oe 
position of Western manager durin 
Ahrens’ absence, has been een BN 
to the home office and will cover the 
Michigan and Ohio territory. 


New Orleans Advertising to 
Begin Next Month 


The advertising campaign of the cit 
of New Orleans, = which the munici- 
pality has been eparing for some 
time past, will get ~ er way February 
1, At the start, street-car cards will be 
employed in twenty-five cities. A month 
later the advertising will begin to ap- 

ear in national mediums, double pages 
eing used. 

One hundred thousand dollars will be 
invested in the -advertising. 


Biggers to Leave General Mo- 


tors Corporation 


W. E. Biggers, for more than four 
years advertising manager of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, Detroit, and 
now advertising manager of the Motor 
Equipment Division, United Motors 
Section, General Motors Corporation, 
on February 1 wlil become assistant to 
the president of the Owosso Manufac- 
turing Company, Owosso, Mich. 


Appointment by “Farm and 
Home” 

Harry M. Ziegler, formerly mana; if 
editor of Farm and Fireside, Springfel 
Ohio, has become Western manager of 
Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. He 
will have his headquarters in Chicago. 





‘The 


George L Dyer Company 
42 Broadway 


New York 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





Uncle Sam’s Plan to Dispose of 
Surplus Goods Without Hurting 
Manufacturers’ Markets 


Surplus Property Officials Announce Through Printers’ Ink Probable 
Plans of Release of Huge Stock 


HE inventory of Uncle Sam’s 

surplus property which busi- 
ness men expected on January 
15, will be at least a month late. 
Inventory takers are supposed to 
be on the job day and night at all 
the hundreds of supply depots 
scattered over the country but 
they did not start their task 
promptly on January | as had been 
contemplated and the job is big- 
ger than anybody foresaw. 

This inventory will not, how- 
ever, be a net enumeration of sur- 
plus property. Officials of the Di- 
vision of Purchase and Storage of 
the War Department are particu- 
larly anxious that business men 
should grasp the distinction that 
is to be drawn. In the first place, 
the stock taking now in progress 
is merely a physical inventory—a 
census showing so many articles 
of this kind and so many of that 
kind—and not an appraisal in 
terms of dollars and cents. In the 
second place, the statistics that wil) 
be first to come through will not 
represent surplus property but all 
property on hand. 

Officials tell Prinvers’ INK that 
much of the misapprehension that 
has been caused for fear that Un- 
cle Sam would dump his immense 
commodity holdings on the mar- 
ket has been due to the fact that 
business men have interpreted as 
surplus property the estimates and 
fragmentary statistics that have 
been published; as a matter of 
fact, these have reflected proper- 
ty on hand—not excess over 
needs. It will develop in many in- 
stances, they say, that heavy hold- 
ings in storage will be translated 
into “no surplus,” when the needs 
of the Government are made 
known. 

It is clear that before the Gov- 
ernment can take any actual steps 


for the disposition of surplus 


property, it must know what sur. 
plus it has and the officials say 
that they do not believe it will be 
possible to figure surplus before 
March 15. There will be a cer- 
tain amount of guesswork about 
it because not even by that date, 
in all probability will the War De- 
partment know just how large a 
permanent standing army it must 
provide for or the exact size or 
precise tenure of the army of oc- 
cupation in Europe. However, the 
officers who have been in close 
contact with the supply problem 
for a couple of years past believe 
that they can sense prospective 
needs accurately enough to talk 
“surplus.” 

That a surplus is going to be 
shown a couple of months hence 
does not mean, however, that there 
is going to be any disturbance of 
the cOmmercial market. The wild 
rumor that the Government is 
going to let loose on the market 
a tremendous flood of new (un- 
used) and salvaged goods is one 
of the most persistent bogeys that 
has appeared during the entire 
war period. But officials of the 
Surplus Property Division em- 
phatically discredit it at the con- 
ferences with manufacturers 
which are being held almost daily 
on this general proposition. 


WANT THE BIG EXECUTIVES TO 
KNOW TRUTH 


Surplus Property officials have 
a large bone to pick on this score, 
and they have chosen to pick it 
in Printers’ Inx this week, on the 
theory that Printers’ Inx reaches 
big executives in more diverse 
lines than any other publication. 
Unburdening himself on this sub- 
ject, one of the leading officials 
of the Surplus Property Division 
said: “For weeks past the press 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Do you know of any other periodical (besides 
Judge—another $5 periodical) which pays extra 
for anything except quantity in circulation? 


Of course, type of contents and high or low price of subscription 
are automatic influences on kind of circulation. Much better- 
than-average circulation is automatic for Leslie’s. 


But we go further, and by our distinctive “rated sales” bonus 
plan, seek out by personal salesmanship those who are bound to 
be the most eager readers of Leslie’s, once they are led to appre- 
ciate it—and those to whom price doesn’t matter when it comes 
to buying what they want. 


1. We first eliminate 26 occupations and races; we won't let 
our salesmen sell them at all. 


2. But there’s no limit at the top—and we pay our salesmen a 
10% extra commission for subscriptions from those whose sub- 
stantial place in their community is proved by a listing in one 
of the seven great national business and professional directories: 


Bradstreet’s Dun’s 

The Bankers’ Encyclopedia Polk’s Medical Directory 

Martindale’s Lawyers’ Directory Polk’s Dentists’ Directory 
Who’s Who in America 


We've paid this bonus on 40% of the subscriptions on our 
books today. 


500,000 a week—plus 


Here is the typical American soldier 
as Baldridge sees him. 
Baldridge’s after-the-evar sketches will 


be a peace-time asset of Leslie's as great 
as his war-sketches have been. 
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The Farmer of the Future 


The stimulus of modern conditions has raised him from 
lethargy. He is now one of the greatest “Markets” the 
world has ever known. The progressive farmer is buying, 
not ONE motor car but MANY. He can afford them. 
He realizes that they link remote places with live areas. They kee; 
his sons and daughters—and help—HAPPY. It will be a wontutal 
year for édbstadtle advertising TO THE FARMER. 


‘ 


UT in EVERY line of mer- 

chandise, the Farm Market 
is a logical Boom Opportunity. 
He is living in the Spirit of the 
Times—he is Working in that 
same spirit. We consider this field im- 

nt. It is technical work and exact- 
ing. You will want designs that are 
tempered by experience. It is suggested 
that we send a representative, versed in 
this specialization, to plan that next 
campaign for you. 
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It 

is 
setting 
a 

pace 
as 
never 
in 
history 
known. 


Now more than 200,000 NET. 


LIFE the dominating class medium. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St. West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg. 1537, Chicago 
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has been carrying alarmist re- 
ports with respect to the disposi- 
tion to be made by the Govern- 
ment of its surplus property and 
Parnters’ INK is the first and 
only publication to come direct to 
headquarters for the real truth 
regarding the situation. 

“While we have been holding 
daily conferences with business 
men and sending them away reas- 
sured and satisfied, as we did the 
hardware men the other day, we 
have had to combat the impres- 
sions conveyed by articles more or 
less sensational. I say it in sor- 
row, too, that the daily newspa- 
pers have not been the only of- 
fenders. Here, for example, is a 
leading engineering journal that is 
supposed to be always accurate 
and conservative, yet it has a list 
of articles on hand played up as 
though it was surplus that might 
be thrown in the market. We gave 
them those figures, to be sure, but 
we did not authorize them to be 
presented in any such way or any 
such inference to be drawn, 

“I want to say that we, here in 
Washington, realize just as keenly 


as any business man can realize 
what havoc would be created if 
the surplus property were to be 
thrown on the market and that 
is why we are at such pains to 


avoid it. We realize that all busi- 
ness is interlocking and that if the 
small-town retailer says to the 
traveling salesman, ‘No, indeed, 
I won’t buy anything because the 
Government is going to hold a 
big auction sale of all its war 
property,’ that means stagnation 
for the big hardware house in St. 
Louis and that in turn means a 
slowing down in the factories and 
that in sequence means lack of 
employment for labor. We ap- 
peal for the confiaence of the 
business world in this emergen- 
cy. The dollar bill in your pocket, 
if I may cite that as an example, 
has no intrinsic value as money. 
It simply represents your confi- 
dence in your Government and 
we appeal to the business pub- 
lic to repose that same confidence 
in the Government with respect 
to the disposition of this surplus 
property when it shall have even- 


tually been disclosed to be sur- 
plus. 

“Just here I wish to emphasize, 
too, that there is not going to be 
any such surplus as many people 
suppose who have been obtaining 
their impressions from the totals 
of the property on hand, published 
as ‘surplus.’ For instance, as you 
walk through the acres of offices 
in this vast Munitions Building 
here at Washington you would 
say that there must be tens of 
thousands of typewriters that will 
gradually cease clicking. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, we already have 
on file requisitions that will ab- 
sorb practically all of that seem- 
ing surplus of typewriters.” 

Our informant then went on to 
point out, as has never hereto- 
fore been done, the vast number 
and variety of the outlets which 
Governmental effort is already 
organizing to carry off its surplus 
property. More or less has been 
printed with respect to the use 
that would be made in the regu- 
lar Government Departments and 
institutions of the paraphernalia 
assembled by the war boards and 
war bureaus. Printers’ Inx told, 
a few weeks ago, how special ar- 
rangements had been made, under 
order from President Wilson, for 
the diversion to regular channels 
of the office equipment from the 
war offices, with the alternative 
of storage for office furniture, 
etc., which is not needed for im- 
mediate use. This internal absorp- 
tion is insignificant, however, 
compared with the arrangements 
that are now being made to turn 
surplus merchandise into commer- 
cial channels which have no con~ 
flict with American business in- 
terests. 


BIG FIELD ABROAD TO ABSORB SUR- 
PLUS 


One of the greatest outlets for 
Uncle Sam’s surplus property is to 
be found in the export necessities 
of this era of relief and recon- 
struction. It would surprise the 
average reader could he realize 
how far arrangements for such 
disposition have progressed at this 
early day. Nor must the idea be 
gained that the Government is go- 
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ing to give away surplus stocks 
in order to get rid of them, what- 
ever compensations such a plan 
might have as a gigantic advertis- 
ing scheme designed to familiarize 
foreigners with the virtues of 
American wares. 

There will be a certain amount 
of out-and-out relief work, to be 
sure, in countries such as Bel- 
gium, Russia, etc., where supplies 
of the classes of which the U. S. 
Army is expected to reveal a sur- 
plus will be no less needed than 
the foodstuffs for which Congress 
has appropriated. In the main, 
however, the large slice of the 
stocks from the Army supply de- 
pots that is shipped overseas for 
other than our own military needs 
will go for reconstruction work 
and will be paid for either by for- 
eign Governments or by private 
citizens of the foreign countries. 
In further proof that this is the 
way the thing is going to work 
out, it may be added that the 
commissions of the foreign Gov- 
ernments stationed in this coun- 
try have already opened negotia- 
tions -for the-purchase of goods 
from the Government stocks that 
will fit their needs. 

The official above quoted de- 
clares to Printers’ InxK that if the 
unexpected happens and it de- 
velops that. the channels above 
enumerated do not carry off all 
the surplus property he favors a 
plan whereby the residue would 
be apportioned among public in- 
stitutions, etc., in the various 
States. His theory is that such a 
disposition would administer, at 
worst, no perceptible jar to busi- 
ness. Inasmuch as most institu- 
tions that buy in the commercial 
market buy direct from manufac- 
turers this course might disclose 
to producers a slight or temporary 
hesitancy of demand in this quar- 
ter but at least it would avoid 
that unrest, uncertaintv and lack 
of confidence in retail quarters 
which this specialist conceives to 
be the real menace of all this talk 
with respect to a supposed grand 
closing-out sale on the part of the 
Government. 

In contrast to the widespread 
tremors over fancied Govern- 


mental intention to throw its sur. 
plus property on the market, the 
officials have discovered here and 
there in their recent conferences 
with manufacturers a wish that 
the War Department would re 
lease to the public a certain pro. 
portion of the goods that have 
been taken for consumption by 
the soldiery. This sentiment ex- 
ists among manufacturers who 
have a keen realization of their 
responsibility to civilian custom- 
ers and a full understanding of 
the loss of prestige that may be 
suffered while their goods are out 
of the market. In not a few in- 
stances the entire output of such 
manufacturers has, for more than 
a year past, been commandeered 
by the Government with the re- ; 
sult that shelves are bare of the 
goods in most of the retail stores 
throughout the country that usual- 
ly carry the line. 


SOME MANUFACTURERS WOULD LIKE 
TO GET GOODS BACK 


The situation might occasion no 
concern if each manufacturer 
could jump back. into quantity 
production and complete and even 
distribution. However, various 
manufacturers of specialties are 
yet having difficulty in obtaining 
all the materials needed. Others 
have factory organizations below 
par in efficiency if not in nu- 
merical strength, awaiting the re- 
turn of skilled operatives now 
with the military forces. Even the 
manufacturer who has made a 
quick get-away in production may 
yet face delays in distribution. 

It was partly in deference to 
this sentiment and partly in recog- 
nition of the principle that it con- 
stitutes the logical and just policy, 
that the Director of Purchase 
and Storage and the officials of 
the Surplus Property Division 
have decided that in the excep- 
tional cases where goods are to 
be returned to commercial chan- 
nels, the manufacturer who pro- 
duced the goods shall in each in- 
stance have the first chance to 
buy back his merchandise and 
then feed it out to his own trade 
in his own way. In the rare in- 
stances where the Government 
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No space investment that an 
advertiser may contemplate is 
worthy of more favorable con- 
sideration than color represen- 
tation in THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL. 


The impressive color work 
which we are now producing 
by our ultra-modern process 
adds charm, dignity Sais ow 
' tractiveness to the advertis 
Pictures product; gives to it the atmos- 
That phere of quality and distinction 
which is invariably associated 


Appeal with the best in reproductive 
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may ultimately undertake to rid 
itself of stock for which there 
has been no demand from the 
trade, the officials would prefer 
that the manufacturers take back 
the product and handle it in their 
own way—either individually or 
by agreement of the members of 
trade associations. It is safe to 
say that there will be no disposi- 
tion by public sale, by advertising 
and bidding, at auction or in any 
other manner until after the pro- 
ducing interests have been given 
every opportunity to devise means 
for the painless absorption of the 
surplus. 

That officials should insist that 
determination of policies with re- 
spect to this and that class of 
surplus property must wait upon 
the completion of the inventory 
of property on hand and the de- 
duction of “surplus” on that basis, 
and yet at the same time should 
be holding conferences with 
manufacturers might appear at 
first blush a trifle incongruous. 
However, it is explained that the 
task of calling into consultation 
scores of different business inter- 
ests and trade associations is so 
great that it was felt it could not 

postponed until. the Govern- 
ment had detailed figures in hand. 
Some of the impressions that have 
been created in business circles 
have been occasioned by the tenta- 
tive estimates of stock on hand 
which had been prepared for use 
in these conferences. The esti- 
mates were prepared because 
some working basis was necessary 
but evidently not all business men 
have realized that these prelimi- 
nary figures are more or less 
guesswork and that actual net sur- 
plus may be something very dif- 
ferent. 


Returned from Service to 
Chicago Agency 
Walter S. Goodnow and Hal G. Trump 
have returned from the service to the 
Chicago ofice of the Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Company, Detroit. 


E. Ross Gamble, who has been in the 
tank corps for the past three months, 
has returned to his position in the 
space-buying department of Erwin & 

asey, Chicago agency. 


New York Undertaker Plans 
Big Campaign 
Frank E. CampBetr 
1970 Broapway, New Yorx 
January 18, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

e have decided to enter into an 
advertising campaign, the biggest ever 
planned by an undertaker. 

We are anxious to connect with a 
first-class advertising agency. Whom 
would you recommend? 

Frank E. CamMpsett, 


Remarkable Turnover 
_ “Profits in my business depend en- 
tirely upon a rapid turnover,” remarked 
a merchant in a hotel lobby the other 


lay. 

“It’s the same in my business,” said 
an athletic-looking man who overheard 
the merchant. 

“What line are you in?” asked the 
merchant. 

“I’m a trapeze artist with Coop & 
Lent’s circus.” 


Appointment by San Antoniv 


“Express” 

_ Tv. M. Dostingien, who has been do- 
ing some special work for the Express 
Publishing Company, San Antonio, 
Tex., has been placed in_ charge of 
foreign advertising for the Express and 
the Evening News, publish by the 
Express Company. 


With Rosenberg Paper Com- 
pany 

Hill Bernstein, formerly with the 
— Daily News and recently with 
the sales department of the United Pic- 
ture Theatre of America, has taken 
charge of the sales department of the 
Rosenberg Paper Company, Chicago. 


Advertising Agency for Twin 


City Tractors 
Critchfield & Company, Chi 


© ad- 
vertising agency, through its orth- 
western office, has secured the adver- 
tising account of the Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Company, Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of Twin City tractors. 


Slane With Quaker Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Merle Slane, who has been sales and 
advertising manager of the Globe Stove 
& Range Company, Kokomo, Ind., has 

one with the Quaker Manufacturing 
ompany, Chicago, in a similar capacity. 


C. M. Brown Back with Wood- 
row Mfg. Co. 


_Charles M. Brown has received his 
discharge from the Navy and has re 
sumed his duties as sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Woodrow Manufac- 
turing Company, Newton, Iowa. 
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RELY ON THIS LABEL AND THESE DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR YOUR SUPPLY OF “DOVE MILL” BRISTOLS 


Alexander-Holden Paper Co., Inc. 
lew York City 


The Alling & Cory Co. 
Buffalo, N. 


The Alling & Cory Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Alling & Cory C 
‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Paper Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


R. P. Andrews -_ Co. 
Vashington, D. C. 

R. P, Andrews Paper Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 
R. P, Andrews Paper Co., York, Pa. 
Bay State Paper Co., Boston, Mass. 


Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Beekman Paper & Card Co, 

New York City 


Blade Printing & Paper Co 
Toledo, Ohio 


Blake, McFall Co., 
Portland, Oregon 
The E. A. Bouer Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
John Carter & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Central Card & Paper Co., 
New York City 
Clement & een" 
New York City 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Donaldson Paper Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
J. & F. B, Garrett Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
John W. Graham & Co., 
Spokane, Wash, 


J. P. Heilbronn Co., Manila, P. I 
Highland Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass, 
Hudson Valley Paper Company, 
Albany, N.Y. 
Leader Card Works, Waukegan, Il, 


Manhattan Card and Paper Co. 
New York City 


Marshall Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 
John Martin Paper Co., 

Winnipeg, Canada 
John Martin Paper Co. 
Calgary, Canada 
John Martin Paper Co., 

Edmonton, Canada 


Matthias & Freeman Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milton Paper Co., New York City 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co, 
Chicago, 11i, 
Peyton Paper Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Pratt Paper Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

Paper House of New England, 
S = Mass. 

Reliable Paper & Card Co. 

New yok City 
Richmond Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 
The Seymour Co., New York City 
Sloan Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Stone and Andrew, Boston, Mass. 
Troy Paper Co., Troy, N, Y. 
Union Card & Paper Co., 

New York City 
Whiting- Patterson Co., 

New York City 


Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
St. Paul, Minn, 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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That Book on This End 


HE man who keeps 4 copy of the Warren 
Suggestion Book close at hand, is the man 
who is out to buy better printing. 


The words on the cover of that book haveeacha 
special significance to every user of good printing. 


First there is the name “Warren’s.” The 
Warren Mills comprise a large paper-making in- 
dustry which a few years ago turned their entire 
output away from contract business and special- 
ized upon the production of paper for adver- 
tising use—booklets, catalogs and printed things 
that are to sell merchandise. 


Next the adjective “standard.” The Warren 
papers are made in twelve standard grades that 
have definite names, each grade filling an estab- 
lished book-paper printing need. This standard- 
ization of quality makes a name like Warren’s 
Cameo, or Warren’s Silkote, or Warren’s Cum- 
berland Super Book stand for an established 
standard of printing possibilities, just as “12 
point” means an established size of type, or 
“1 33-linescreen” meansa certain kind of engraving. 


Printing Papers might be one word. It means 
paper meant to be printed with pictures and 


TM 
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type. The test ot bag-paper quality is the 
strength of the bags. The test of printing-paper 
quality is its performance on the press. This may 
sound elementary, but there are thousands of tons 
of book paper bought because it looks pretty or 
feels smooth to the touch. Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers are made with presses and inks 
and engravings in mind. 

Now the last word—“‘Demonstrations.” That 
is why you will find this a useful book—it demon- 
strates what these papers will do. And, since the 
papers are standardized in every detail of manu- 
facture, these demonstrations show the kind of 
printing you have a right to expect. 

This is a 74-page book. It is made up of speci- 
men sheets of the Warren Standard Papers in 
their different weights and tints, printed with 
the sort of engravings for which each paper is 
specially manufactured. 

This book shows what each Warren Standard , 
Paper Will Do, and “what it will do” is the dom- 
inant idea in all buying today. 

This book will be sent on request only to 
printers; to buyers of printing, engravers and 
their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass, 
“Constant Excellence of Product” 


Printing Papers 
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“It’s Going To Press February 5th— 
Can We Use It?” 


“Three quarters of a million strong, they 


tell me this next issue, and it’s going to be 
on the job until some time in June. 


«With New York City referring to it some- 
thing like two and one-half million times 
every day during that time, it looks good.” 


We'd like to talk to national advertisers 
concerning the possibilities of The New 
York City Telephone Directory in pushing 
New York City business. 

Advertising Forms Close January 28th 


Just Telephone 


a 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Directory Sales Department 
15 Dey Street, New York City Cortlandt 12000 




















“Atmosphere” in Window Displays 
Sells Mazda Lamps 


Bulbs Need Fixin’s to Catch the Popular Eye—Personal Element Em- 
phasized in Cy’s Window Service 


O the average unimaginative 

man on the street, electric 
lighting lamps are not very excit- 
ing merchandise. There is noth- 
ing particularly entertaining or in- 
spiring about them—nothing to 
linger longingly over, like tapestry 
silk shirtings or lacquered tea 
trays from Trinkomali or even an 
assortment of Adirondack hunting 
knives. In fact, they are apt to be 
regarded as something coldly 
scientific, fragile and colorless. 
And consequently, if the electrical 
dealer merely sticks a half dozen 
lamps in his window with price 
tags attached, sales are not going 
to hit the dizzy upgrade. Such a 
display does not carry with it an 
actual purchasing suggestion or 
encourage the desire for more and 
better light. 

In persuading its dealers to ar- 
range frequent window displays, 
the National Electric Lamp Works 
of Cleveland, O., has discovered 
several important things. First, it 
has found out that to sell lamps 
on sight, the dealer must surround 
his window with an atmosphere of 
coziness and cheer. Second, that 
timeliness is essential to window 
trim success. And third, that re- 
tail dealers respond most readily 
when a little human interest is in- 
jected into the 
with the trade. 

Two distinct types of displays 
are supplied by the N. E. L. A. 
which states that next in impor- 
tance to its national advertising 
comes retail store development 
work. The first series comprises 
the “tie-up” window—enlarged re- 
productions of magazine adver- 
tisements in color, sent to dealers 
without request just prior to the 
publication’s scheduled appearance 
on the newsstands. These trims 
convey the message of better light, 
relief from eye strain and the effi- 
ciency of Mazda lamps compared 
with carbon filaments, etc. 


firm’s relations 


But it 
41 


is the special trims—Cy’s windows 
—that present the most s' stive 
story to advertising and sales ex- 
ecutives. — 

Cy’s windows are only sent up- 
on request. -Colored photographic 
reproductions are published in the 
“Stimulator” and the dealer re- 
turns a postal enclosed. Cy’s win- 
dows usually alternate with the 
“tie-up” trims and have a special 
appeal in their timeliness and the 
fact that they lend atmosphere to 
any store display. A list of last 
year’s mailings contains windows 
for the following occasions: 

St. Patrick’s Day 

Washington’s Birthday 

Benjamin Franklin 

Easter 

July Fourth 

Labor Day 

Hallowe’en 

Thanksgiving 

Christmas 


FIRST AIM OF THESE WINDOWS IS TO 
SELL 


Now here seems to be the 
theory back of all Mazda trims. 
Lamps won’t sell themselves ex- 
cept in a casual way, because th 
are merely a means to an end. 
person who buys a carton doesn’t 
do so because Mazda lamps are 
especially ornamental. He buys 
them because of what the lamps 
are supposed to do. Therefore, 
all Mazda advertising is designed 
to suggest the advantages of bet- 
ter light in home and office and 
store comfort, and as an instru- 
ment to promote better living con- 
ditions. This message is repeated 
in the regular “tie-up” trims, 
which closely pattern after the 
magazine displays. In Cy’s win- 
dows, however, the Association 
endeavors to indicate the fitness 
of Mazda lamps to special sea- 
sonal festivities, and by their very 
appropriateness have assurance 
that the dealers will use them— 
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either individually or in conjunc- 
tion with the sale of other related 
merchandise. 

Take the Hallowe’en window 
reproduced here. The connection 
between the cat, -ghosts and 
witches and Mazda lamps is 
pretty slim. Yet the lights behind 
the pumpkin faces and the cartons 
grouped around help to create in- 
terest and carry the message 
across. Moreover, the average re- 
tail merchant is always seeking 
suggestions for trims to link up 


“punch”? 
“Bromides”: 

“Young man, I believe that electricity 
is only just in ‘its infancy.” 

“Well, is this hot enough for you?” 

“Really aren’t the Japs an interest- 
ing little people?” 

“This is the Age of the Specialist.” 

Bromide or no bromide, this is the 
age of the specialist, but alas! it is tak- 
ing the public a long time to appreciate 
the fact that every National Mazpa 
agent is a Lighting Specialist—or should 
be. The “Stimulator” editors have told 
you in the preceding pages how to back 
up your reputation as a real, honest- 
to-John lighting expert—when you 
it. My job is to help you build & 


Here are a few sample 


ONE OF THE WINDOW DESIGNS, WHICH IS PRINTED IN COLORS FOR DEALERS TO FOLLOW 


with the calendar, and welcomes 
the opportunity to secure such an 
attractive display without cost. 
The window has “atmosphere”— 
of a sales-compelling kind. 

As mentioned, these special win- 
dows are called Cy’s windows. 
They were formerly dubbed Zim’s 
windows—after P. B. Zimmerman, 
now advertising manager, who 
had charge of window display 
work during the office of N. Boyn- 
ton as director of publicity. In 
every issue of the “Stimulator” 
offering a free trim, there is a 
chatty message from Cy—whose 
unabbreviated name is C. N. Sie- 
bold—of which the following will 
serve as an example: 


Fellow Window-Trimmers: 

Have you ever seen the booklet called 
“Bromides,” containing a list of origi- 
nally clever remarks which have been 
uttered and re-uttered so Sften that 
they’ve become stale—lost all their 


“expert” reputation, and I’ve done it 
by designing an “Agent-Expert” window 
trim. feel satished that if you send 
for the window above shown, and dis- 
piay it a week or two, people will con- 
sult you about their lighting problems 
even more than they do now. 

A lantern slide for the movies and a 
cut to use in the newspapers with your 
lamp advertising are also free for the 
asking. Use the post card. 

Yours truly, 
Cy. 


In correspondence referring to 
window displays, the personal ele- 
ment is emphasized and most of 
the requests for display material 
come merely addressed to “Cy.” 
He has friendly talks in each 
“Stimulator,” and when notice 
sneaked into print of the arrival 
of a little Cy at his home last 
summer, congratulations were re- 
ceived from all parts of the coun- 
try. 
To encourage sending in pic- 
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JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
FOUNDED IN 1874 


ADVERTISING 


NINE EAST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


The New York Times: 


It is no uncommon thing in our experience to hear 
good report from our clients in regard to the results 
secured from newspaper advertising. 


However, the business done yesterday by P. Cente- 
meri & Company on the first day of their annual 
Winter glove sale, which was directly traceable to an 
advertisement in Sunday’s Times, was so positively 
unusual as to deserve comment. 


There was no sign in the store window, no advance 
notices to customers, no advertisements on Monday 
morning—nothing but the Sunday Times advertise- 
ment, measuring approximately two hundred lines over 
four columns. 


From 8:30 in the morning until 6:00 at night the 
store was literally crowded, and, while the exact 
amount of the sales had not been computed up to late 
this morning, we are informed that the day’s sales far 
exceeded any previously recorded. 


We are glad to extend this well-deserved tribute to 
The New York Times. 


Yours very truly, 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, Inc. 
Milton Towne, V. P. 
January 7, 1919. 
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tures of good windows a prize is 
offered for the best layout each 
month. This prize is usually a 
$5 War Savings Stamp. Every 
dealer who submits a picture is 
given four Thrift Stamps partly 
to defray cost of having photo- 
graph taken. All photographs are 
made at the contestant’s expense 
and a time limit put on their 
arrival. 

“Cy” says that in designing 
Mazda trims they always try to 
get as much bright and contrasty 
color into the separate pieces as 
possible. This, as explained, is 
due to the fact that lamps them- 
selves are colorless. Lithographic 
inks are chosen that harmonize 
with the blue of the lamp carton, 
and in arranging merchandise, 
dealers are reminded that the best 
backgrounds for Mazda advertis- 
ing are black, white ‘and maroon. 
It is moreover suggested that 


wherever possible the mercha t 
enclose his window space to set it 
off as a complete picture. A wall, 
either permanent or temporary, is 


recommended to isolate the dis- 
play as a unit itself. This back- 
ground, according to the experi- 
ence of Mazda window experts, is 
best when extending sixty or more 
inches above the street level, and 
covered with crepe paper or simi- 
lar material in a pleasing neutral 
tint. 

Each strip of the lithographed 
window trim hus 2 definite func- 
tion to perform. The streamer, 
with little lettering, is designed to 
catch the eye; the poster which 
usually sets in centre must hold 
the attention long enough to 
create an impression, and the 
smaller placards usually accom- 
panying each trim are planned to 
tell their story at a glance and 
carry the actual selling suggestion. 
The trims are made to be as fool- 
proof as possible and so simple 
that the dealer will not shy at put- 
ting them up. Yet they also lend 
themselves to elaborate store deco- 
ration when the merchant decides 
to splurge. 

HOW IDEAS ARE SECURED 


The National Electric Lamp As- 
sociations take every opportunity 
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to encourage the inventiveness of 
dealers in staging stunt displays, 
One recently demonstrated that 
the use of a 40-watt Mazda lamp 
when placed in a cardboard box 
over a covered bread pan, provid- 
ed an even temperature for war 
bread raising. The actual selling 
value might have been slight, but 
it aroused interest. Another elec- 
trical merchant multiplied the 
effect of his window advertising 
by placing in the windows of va- 
cant stores a sign reading, “This 
building is for rent—it is wired 
for electrical service and equipped 
with National Mazda Lamps ob- 
tained from O. D. Morse.” “In 
three years,” said this dealer, “I 
have never had to pay rent for the 
privilege of using windows in va- 
cant buildings as the owners agree 
that a window with an attractive 
display and a large ‘For Rent’ sign 
is more apt to draw a tenant than 
a place having dirty windows cov- 
ered with old posters.” Similar 
suggestions are contained in each 
issue of the “Stimulator.” 

Motion is another thing that 
dealers are urged to get into their 
windows—a mechanical bumper 
which at intervals hits a lighted 
bulb a husky crack to demonstrate 
its resistance to vibration. In 
fact, it may be profitable to other 
national advertisers to read the 
list of suggestions submitted to 
dealers in a book of sixty displays 
published by the Association: 

“Don’t trim your windows on 
Fridays, Saturdays or holidays if 
the store is open. The reason is 
simple. These are the days when 
crowds of people with the inten- 
tion of making purchases are 
flocking past your store. It is a 
sacred custom of the American 
people to put off shopping until as 
late in the week as possible. If 
thy hook is not baited when the 
fish are swimming by, how, pray 
tell, shalt thou expect them to 
bite? 

“The ‘How’ of window-trim- 
ming is one-tenth a matter of ex- 
perience, one-tenth natural ability, 
and eight-tenths energetic appli- 
cation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, which are: 


“Attention Value (ability to 
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The Magazine 


of Service 


Today’s Housewife is first, last 
and all the time a magazine of 
service for married women 
managing their own homes 
anywhere and everywhere. 


The publishers of Today’s 
Housewife decided, years ago, 
to avoid the fiction and enter- 
tainment field as being already 
overdone and believed they 
could publish a service maga- 
zine of a far higher order than 
had ever been thought of, to 
sell at a popular price. 


But naturally, a magazine of 
practical service to subscribers 
can best supplement themessage 
of its advertising columns. 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 
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CATALOGS 


BROADSIDES— FLYERS—FOLDERS— CIRCULARS 


Every manufacturer in the United States is 
mentally or actually figuring on expansion. 


Expansion calls for publicity—periodicals— 
newspapers—Broadsides—folders—catalogs. 


We are manufacturers of paper—paper of 
every variety—for every use. We are “squar- 
ing away” to meet the demand that is com- 
ing for the making of the hundreds of tons 
of paper to be printed and distributed in 
this and foreign countries during 1919. 


Machine Finish and Super-calendered Book, 
English Finish and Coated papers—light 
weights a specialty. 


Let us know what you are contemplating. 
Possibly a timely suggestion may be made. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Chicago New York 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 








All together—Let’s continue production 
and insure Prosperity. 


U. & DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
W. B. WiLson, Secretary. 
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catch the eye). In securing this, 
backgrounds, color, motion, lights 
(especially flashing or changing 
lights) are all available tools. 
Selling Value (power to create 
desire for the article, or cause the 
prospect to come inside and learn 
more about it). Placards and ac- 
tual demonstrations of perform- 
ance are here all-important. Deco- 
rative Value (avoidance of crude, 
careless or amateurish appear- 
ance; pleasing backgrounds and 
trimmings; symmetrical arrange- 
ment of cartons, etc.) 

“A monkey in a cage would at- 
tract attention; a classic oil paint- 
ing would have artistic value ga- 
lore. Yet neither unaided, would 
make a good lamp selling window. 
No window can be 100 per cent 
effective unless it combines all 
three of the above requirements.” 

The sixty window displays re- 
ferred to in the book were collect- 
ed by the publicity department 
during a contest which brought 
hundreds of studiously planned 
trim pictures from every part of 
the country. Not only was the 
important metropolitan merchant 
with windows facing the main 
thoroughfare urged to compete, 
but the tiny dealer in Tiffin, Ohio 
and Coffintown, Georgia, was made 
to feel that he stood an equal 
chance. Premiums were placed 
upon the designer’s originality and 
the selling value of the display. 
Among the prizes offered were a 
Ford roadster, a Victrola, a motor 
cycle, bicycle, watches, etc.—per- 
sonal awards well worth while 
and appreciated. 

Advertising managers dealing 
with many executives of an asso- 
ciation know how difficult it often 
is to “sell” the organization upon 
the merits of any particular form 
of publicity. Since windows take 
such a big slice of the appropria- 
tion it is necessary to keep them 
ever before the eyes of the men 
above and all around. This is ac- 
complished at Nela Park by the 
use of complete miniature win- 
dows—not more than eighteen 
inches wide—showing the various 
monthly trims in place and illus- 
trating just how they will look in 
the dealer’s store. 


“Idle men earn no wages,” says 
the Association’s advertising to its 
dealers; “empty houses bring no 
rent. Empty display windows 
make no sales. Good merchants 
do not let their window space loaf 
on the job—and you won't.” 
Further, the dealer is constantly 
being educated to throw in the 
fixin’s necessary to create a pleas- 
ing and suggestive impression up- 
on the man whose parlor lights 
have dimmed with age, yet in com- 
mon with the rest of us mortals 
either forgets to renew them—or 
hesitates to part with the money. 


Marine Corps Acknowledges 
Power of Advertising 


Major-General George Barnett, com- 
mandant of the . Marine Corps, 

ives advertising much of the credit 
or the fine body of recruits that branch 
of the Service was able to secure prior 
to and during the war. Speaking at 
the annual dinner of the Poor Richard 
Club at Philadelphia on the evening of 
January 7, he said: 

“We told everybody that our Corps 
was just a little better than any other 
branch of the service. Perhaps that 
was so and perhaps it wasn’t. But we 
gathered together the finest bunch of 
recruits ever seen in the world. 

“Advertising methods brought together 
more than 60,000 men in the Marine 
Corps qualified to undertake any task 
and imbued with the spirit that long 
and tedious training never fails to win. 
Luck played its part, and so did sound- 
ness of judgment; but after all is said 
and done, it was the advertising schemes 
put over by the men on newspapers and 
magazines that brought us the material 
to work with. It is to you descendants 
of Poor Richard that the praise is due 
for our splendid RS aration for Cha- 
teau-Thierry and Belleau Wood.” 

Other speakers at the dinner were: 
Admiral Mayo, commander of the At-- 
lantic Fleet; Captain William D. Har- 
rigan, of the Sevrenty-seventh Division 
New York, a son of the late Edwar 
aa ny comedian and song writer; 
the Rev. W. Warren Giles, of 
Orange, N. J.; Colonel E. Coke, D. S. 
O., M. C., British embassy, Washing- 
ton; L. P. E. 


Giffroy, yepresenting the 


Belgian military $ 





Cesare Michaux, representative of the 
French commission; Lieutenant Davide 
Constantini, of the Royal Italian army, 
and George Arliss, the English actor. 
Richard A. Foley, president of the club, 
was the toastmaster. 


“Oil News” Will Be a Semi- 
monthly 


Oil News, Chiem which has been 
published as a mont ly, now appears as 
a semi-monthly. 
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Advertising Finds New Markets 
for Former Despised Product 


Great Industry Responds to the Stimulus—Marked Increase in Financial 
Returns 


N impressive proof of the 

economic value of advertising 
was given at the meeting of the 
American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Louisville, 
December 17 and 18, when steps 
were taken for much more exten- 
sive advertising of red gum and 
oak. Reports presented at the 
meeting showed an _ absolute 
change in the market for gum as 
a result of constructive advertis- 
ing of its various applications. 

The gum advertising was the 
first of the lumber campaigns to 
start, and was responsible, it is 
asserted by those in a position to 
know, for the ress, yellow pine, 
white pine, oak, hemlock, birch 
and other lumber campaigns that 
have been an important feature 
of lumber advertising since. The 
experience of the red gum lumber 
manufacturers, therefore, is par- 
ticularly important as suggesting 
the possibilities for other manu- 
facturers. 

When the red gum campaign 
was started, the material was con- 
sidered of little or no value. It 
was used as crating lumber prin- 
cipally, and the market was lim- 
ited. Gum was cut in connection 
with other woods, and only be- 
cause of the fact that operations 
were already going, principally for 
the manufacture of other kinds of 
lumber, was it possible to produce 
gum at all. Prices were so low 
that it would have been unprof- 
itable to manufacture and sell 
gum to advantage as an independ- 
ent proposition. 

Those who believed in gum and 
in the possibilities of red gum 
lumber were responsible for its 
being advertised as a cabinet wood 
—for use in making furniture, in 
the interior trim of high-grade 
buildings, in other lines where 
gum had not even been consid- 
ered formerly. As a result of the 
new applications found for the for- 


merly despised wood, new stand- 


ards of value were created for it, 
and as a result gum lumber is now 
worth much more to-day than it 
ever was before. 

Increased prices attributed to 
the advertising are really the re- 
sult of new markets found for 
the product, and new and higher- 
grade applications. Gum is being 
used in place of more expensive 
woods, in many cases, and thus 
the public is getting the benefit 
of a desirable product at a lower 
cost than was formerly paid, while 
the lumber manufacturers who are 
producing gum are able to mar- 
ket it at satisfactory prices, which 
were not possible to obtain for- 
merly. 

The advertising has thus played 
an important economic role in cre- 
ating a’more desirable place for 
red gum, in finding new outlets 
for it, in making it available to 
the public in attractive forms at 
a reasonable price, and in enabling 
it to be manufactured and mar- 
keted at prices consistent with its 
intrinsic value and the cost of 
production. And the gum manu- 
facturers have given it credit to 
a large extent for the improved 
position which it has won. 


BETTER DEMAND FOR GUM INCREASED 
PRICES 


The advertising report was 
made by H. B. Weiss, chairman 
of the Red Gum Division, who 
said that only 50 per cent of the 
increases in price had been cred- 
ited to the advertising, but that at 
least this proportion of the ad- 
vances had been due to the pro- 
motion work of the old Red Gum 
Association. The average in- 
crease in price during the period 
1914-1918 that the advertising has 
been running is 58 per cent, so 
that the percentage directly at- 
tributable to advertising is 29 per 
cent. The average red gum pro- 
duction is around 550,000,000 Feet 
a year, and taking the average 
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Pe ople read 
TheAmerican | 


Magazine with the 


breathless interest of relatives listen- 
ing to the reading of the will, or the 
expectant interest of the investor 
reading the ticker tape, or the 


| intense interest of the fan in the 
' ninth inning with the score o-o and 


two men out, or the thrilled interest 


| of the Doughboy hearing his name 
) read out for the DSC—with the 
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interest, in short, with which every- 
one reads that which deeply 
concerns him. 

When old Deacon Wiswell gets 


up in prayer meeting and begins, 
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«OQ Lord, what a miserable sinner | 
am,’ no one gets excited. He 
doesn’t mean it. Heis merely using 
the technical language of the prayer 
meeting. 

But suppose the old deacon said, 
‘<]’ve been giving short weight in my 
store,” or ‘*I’ve beaten the hired 
man out of his wages,” or ‘I have 
been flirting with the wife of the 
sexton,” every man and woman in 
the room pricks up their ears. 

Likewise The American Maga- 
zine does not ask red-blooded men 
and women to write essays on 
‘cPerseverance conquers all things,” 
or ‘*Virtue is its own reward,”’ but 
instead, *‘I had a bad temper and 
I got over it,” or ‘I was scared to 
death on a platform and now I get 














$10,000 a year more because I can | 





speak,” or “‘I was merge at 45 | 
and now look at me.’ 

Every man with a warped temper, | 
or a tongue-tied ambition, or a 
double-crossed career, and every- 
body else who loves a good fight 
swarms to The American Magazine 
the way the crowd goes for the last 
Coney Island car on a hot July | 
night. You couldn’t keep them 


away from it with a club. 


The . 
merican 
Magazine 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Lee W. Maxwell 
MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
FARM AND FIRESIDE 
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value prior to the campaign at 
something like $30 per thousand, 
it is evident that the increased 
value created by the advertising 
is not far from $5,000,000 a year. 
The amount invested is a very 
small fraction of this enormous 
increase. 

Mr. Weiss went into detail re- 
garding the advances that have 
been scored in red gum values. 
In 1914 four-quarter (inch) quar- 
tered gum, firsts and seconds, was 
worth $42.25 at the Ohio River; 
in 1918 this has advanced to $52.75, 
an increase of 25 per cent; quar- 
tered red gum, No. 1 common, 
was quoted at $28.75, compared 
with $41.50 in 1918, an increase 
of 44 per cent; plain red gum, 
firsts and seconds, carried a quo- 
tation of $32.25, against $48 in 
1918, an increase of 49 per cent; 
sap gum, firsts and seconds, was 
quoted at $21. 75, against $34.74, an 
increase of 60 per cent; sap gum, 
No. 1 common, advanced from 
$17.50 to $30.25, an increase of 73 
per cent, and sap gum, No. 2 com- 
mon,’ from $14.20 to’ $26.75, an in- 
crease of 84 per cent. 

The most beneficial feature of 
the improvement, it was noted by 
lumbermen who heard the report, 
was that the higher advances were 
made on the lower grades of gum, 
of which there is always a larger 
quantity than the higher grades, 
so that the benefits were greater 
in proportion than the mere aver- 
ages would indicate. The adver- 
tising not only made a_ higher 
market for gum, but a better mar- 
ket by making it possible to sell 
low grades and “sap” gum at. good 
prices. 

Because of the fine showing 
made by the gum advertising 
campaign, which in 1918 included 
the use of 130 pages in thirty- two 
magazines, producing 2,000 inqui- 
ries, the association was favorably 
inclined to higher assessments to 
support the advertising campaign. 
This has been six cents per thou- 
sand, and C. L. Harrison, of the 
Himmelberger - Harrison Lumber 
Company, of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., who has been chairman of 
the advertising committee since 
the campaign started, urged that 
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a 12% cent per thousand assess- 
ment be levied. 

One of the most important 
points made by Mr. Harrison in 
his report urging increased ad- 
vertising was that while produc- 
ers have no right, under the law, 
to curtail production by agree- 
ment in order to avoid overstock- 
ing in a sluggish market, there is 
no limitation of their joint effort 
to create a demand that will ex- 
ceed supply and hence maintain 
the market on a profitable and 
satisfactory basis. Mr. Harrison 
also pointed out that “trade ex- 
tension” is the term that now best 
fits the activities of the advertis- 
ing committee, since promotion 
work not of a strictly advertising 
character, including exhibits, lab- 
oratory investigations, etc., is now 


.being undertaken. 


NOW IS EXCEPTIONAL TIME FOR 
ADVERTISING 


In discussing the opportunities 
open for increased advertising 
Mr. Harrison said: 

“Considering the fact that for 
a great many years no attention 
was given by the lumber industry 
to the problem of publicity in any 
of its phases, our progress under 
limited advertising or trade exten- 
sion budgets has been marvelous, 
but we have only scratched the 
surface of our possibilities. Dur- 
ing the past year we have not only 
advertised ‘to the consumer, but 
we have advertised to those in our 
own industry who have not be- 
come as yet fully convinced that 
trade extension is a vital aid to 
salesmanship. It is most diffi- 
cult to trace the results of any 
advertising campaign, but such 
maximum results have been shown 
during the past year that a chart 
has actually been made showing 
some of the concrete results which 
have been obtained. 

“Never again will opportunity 
come to increase the use and pres- 
tige of hardwood lumber in as 
great a degree as during this pe- 
riod of reconstruction that is be- 
fore us. There is every indication 
that the demand for steel prod- 
ucts, our principal competitor, will 
be greater than the ability of the 
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producers to supply, and there will 
consequently be many avenues of 
use opened to us which, if intelli- 
gently developed, will create a per- 
manent outlet for our product 
even after the steel situation has 
leveled itself to a normal basis 
again. 

“Artificial conditions during the 
past eighteen months have con- 
tributed to create and maintain a 
strong demand for hardwoods, but 
we must not forget that right 
around the corner lurks our com- 
petitor, substitute, with a big 
stuffed club labeled ‘advertising,’ 
ready to knock us silly if we are 
not prepared with a similar weap- 
on to retaliate and maintain our 
ground.” 

John Bemer Crosby, of the 
Crosby-Chicago Advertising Agen- 
cy, recalled some of the history 
of the campaign, when he said: 

“There was a day a few years 
ago when six red gum operators 
each contributed one board and 
one nail, and, with much perspi- 
ration, erected the neat little shack 
which has now grown into the 
monumental edifice known as the 
American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

“That day the lumber industry 
of the United States placed the 
tip of one finger on the long end 
of the lever that was destined to 
elevate its fortune and permit a 
new and solider foundation to be 
laid thereunder. That hesitant 
finger thrilled with the novelty of 
its adventure in merchandising— 
but hardly dared press much upon 
the lever, lest it should break and 
make a tragedy out of a $600 
speculation. 

“Finding that the lever bore the 
strain of one finger’s weight, these 
frontiersmen of lumber merchan- 
dising laid on another finger. 
Presently that astonished lever 
felt the pressure of a whole hand 
resting on the handle; and soon 
the hand went into a regular 
American fist-grip—and then the 
lever made up its slow but faith- 
ful mind that it was due to de- 
liver some of its fabled lifting 
power. 

“Red Gum, and even its timid 
and anzmic little brother, sap, 
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was doing better, thank you; ‘go- 
ing up’ felt rather good; gum 
knew that in going up it was tak- 
ing the direction that is natural 
and best for everything except 
rain and divine judgment. 

_ “In the meantime cypress, that 
inveterate pathfinder, range- 
finder and meansfinder,.had fash- 
ioned a similar lever and was pry- 
ing away at fortune, with his 
teeth set, his elbows up and his 
stomach on the handle. 

“Then all species of lumber got 
themselves levers of the same pat- 
tern and fortune began to shake 
the dirt a little around its an- 
chorage and visibly to rise. 

bay that is where we stand 
to-day. 

“You are about to decide 
whether or not to apply more 
power, mow that you have things 
moving fast enough to see; and 
if so, how much more power. You 
know that, given the momentum 
already developed, every dollar of 
increased energy in trade exten- 
sion by advertising means an in- 
crease of effectiveness in a rapidly 
rising ratio to expenditure. After 
you get a flywheel started, it ac- 
celerates fast.” 


PLANS FOR ADVERTISING OTHER 
LUMBER 


The association is also in charge 
of the advertising of oak, and this 
was discussed at the meeting, with 
special relation to increasing the 
fund available for advertising. E. 
A. Lang, of Chicago, chairman of 
the oak department, referred to 
the effective advertising which 
has been run in engineering and 
railroad publications to boost the 
use of oak for structural purposes. 

He recommended direct and 
follow-up work in many direc- 
tions. One of the most interest- 
ing features recommended was the 
inauguration of a national oak 
furniture week, which would in- 
volve a several months’ campaign 
to organize the furniture retail- 
ers all over the country, offering 
prizes for the best window dis- 
plays of high-class oak furniture, 
and also prizes to the manufac- 
turers whose products are in the 
winning exhibits. The establish- 
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Display 
ers 


Few men can write sales letters 
which enabie the prospect to vis- 
ualize the merchandise or service 
that is offered. Vivid descriptions 
and detailed specifications are 
never as impressive as pictures. 


Circulars, folders and envelope 
enclosures are excellent as units 
in a mail campaign—but not as 
“assists” to sales letters. There 
is too much risk of the two be- 
ing separated. 


The Four Page Letter enables 
you to write your sales message 
on page one—and to visualize on 
pages two and three. Your ap- 
peal can be thus presented pic- 
torially with as much spread as 
in a broadside folder. 


Foldwell Coated Writing is spe- 
cially adapted to Display Sales 
Letters—is produced for practi- 
cally this purpose. Write Today. 
Get our portfolio “Opening Up 
New Possibilities’—A card will 
bring it. 


Chicago Paper Company 


817 South Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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ment and maintenance of oak ex- 
hibits were also recommended. 
The report recommended that the 
assessment for advertising in 1919 
be increased from four to ten 
cents per thousand feet of produc- 
tion. 

The association will shortly de- 
cide how great an assessment to 
authorize, and it is practically cer- 
tain that the funds available for 
both campaigns will be much 
larger than last year. The cy- 
press campaign, which has the 
largest basic assessment of any 
lumber advertising campaign now 
running, will be double in size 
anything that has been done here- 
tofore, as previously reported in 
Printers’ INK. ; 

Another instance of lumber as- 
sociation advertising is the re- 
sumption of the campaign of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association. During the war the 
requirements of the Government 
for walnut for gun-stocks and 
other war needs developed a large 
production. Walnut had previ- 


ously been restored to popularity 


in the furniture and building 
trades by a campaign which was 
described in Printers’ INK sev- 
eral years ago. When the war 
ended, the walnut manufacturers, 
whose association had not been 
maintained, reorganized for the 
purpose of assuring users that 
walnut was still available and 
could be made for all commercial 
purposes. 

In copy that has been appearing 
in publications reaching lumber 
consumers the association says: 

“The cruel test of war service 
has proven American black walnut 
to have the most dependable struc- 
tural characteristics of any known 
wood; has shown that the visible 
supply is: probably 1,000,000,000 
feet rather than 100,000,000 feet, 
formerly considered the limit; has 
focused public attention on walnut 
and awakened public appreciation 
of walnut as the wood to use in 
furniture that is bought to keep. 
Woodworkers, consider these 
signs of the times in making your 
plans!” 

The association has established 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 


but will probably move to Chicago 
in the near future. The campaign 
has just been begun and plans for 
its development are not complete, 
but it is believed that it will cover 
most of the important lines in 
which walnut is.used. The prin- 
cipal object apparently is to con- 
vince users that war consumption 
did ‘not reduce walnut supply to a 
point where it is no longer avail- 
able in the quantity and price re- 
quired for commercial application. 

A notable fact in connection 
with the current discussion of 
hardwood advertising was the in- 
sistence‘of Mr. Crosby on con- 
servative practices as being the 
safest basis of permanent values. 
His. definition of “conservatism” 
is “any course or act which con- 
serves present values or insures 
futures,” and that at this juncture 
“courage and a degree of daring 
really constituted the best of real 
conservatism.” 


More About Guaranteed 
Circulation 


EastMaN Kopak Company 
Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There are very many advertising man- 
agers who work very close to an ap- 
propriation laid down for them by their 
board of directors, and for such men to 
exceed their appropriation would, per. 
haps, mean that they would lose their 
jobs; at any rate, it would make more or 
less trouble for them. Unless I mis- 
understand the matter, there are some 
cases where they not only have to work 
within a certain appropriation for all of 
their roo. but that appropria- 
tion is so much for bill-posting, so much 
for displays, so much for magazines, etc., 
which would make it still more difficult 
for them if they were obliged to buy 
space without knowing how much it was 
going to cost them. 

There is a still further objection, and 
that is that in spite of the improvements 
which have come in recent years in the 
methods of obtaining circulation, it might 
be possible and profitable for a magazine 
to guarantee a circulation of 200,000 at 
$200 per page and deliver 400,000 at 
$400 per page, the last 200,000 of the 
circulation being, however, of little val- 
ue to the advertiser. 

I myself would be very much loath 
to signing an advertising contract such 
as the one that the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association is talking about, and from 
what I have heard from members of the 
Association of National Advertisers, I 
am certain.that a great many people 
feel the same way. 

L. B. Jones, 
Advertising Manager. 
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Circulation 


Member National 
Association 
Manufacturers 
Since Founded 


The secret of the success of any export advertising cam- 
paign lies in the choice of the proper medium. 

The export paper which will carry the selling message 
to Spanish, Portuguese and Latin-American buyers en- 
dorsing the advertisers’ responsibility will secure the best 
results. Spanish, Portuguese and Latin-American buyers 
have become so familiar with, and friendly to our adver- 
tisers, that they regard the latter as having the endorse- 
ment of “El Comercio.” This endorsement of an old- 
established (1875) highly accredited journal is worth 
a great deal to the advertiser, as it carriés with it the buy- 
er’s confidence. This explains why “El Comercio” pro- 
duces splendid results. -There is a very close friend- 
ship of nearly 44 years of fair dealing between “El Com- 
ercio” and its readers. Every one familiar with the 
predominating characteristics of the Latin race knows 
that this means more to the advertiser than mere pub- 
licity, 

“El Comercio” has helped its advertisers to secure 
a substantial trade in the foreign field and stands ready 
to aid with information, suggestions and advice regarding 
advertising copy and selling methods best suited to the 
Spanish, Portuguese and Latin-American trade. 


Countries Covered by 


EL CoMERCIO 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Costa Rica Guatemala Honduras Nicaragua Panama Salvador 
"ROP WEST INDIES 


Cuba Hayti Puerto Rico San Domingo Trinidad 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina Bolivia Brazil Chile Colombis 
Ecuador Paraguay Peru Uruguay Venezuela 
MEXICO PHILIPPINES 


A Sample Copy of El] Comercio, Circular, Rates, etc., will be sent upen request 


J. Shepherd Clark Co., Editors and Publishers 
Burnet L. Clark, President and Manager 


114 Liberty Street - - - New York City 


Please Mention Printers’ Ink 


Portugal Spain 
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The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


he Daily Bread 


of an advertising 
appropriation 


Not the cake—hors d’oeuvre—or 
salad sort of media that “goes down 
well with something else,’’ but the 
real intensive, locally-focussed cir- 
culation—the circulation of influ- 
ential Newspapers of the Big Cities. 


Start something in the crowded 
cities. You know a crowd can 
start something where scattered 
units of population have no chance. 
Start something by selling your 
products to these centrally located 
cities that are effectively covered 
by the Daily Newspapers of Canada. 


The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 




















—— 














Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd. 
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The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


Below Are the Cities 


and the leading papers in each. 
Each paper positively dominates in 
its field. Each is the logical medium 
to use to reach the influential 
Canadian buying public. 


Place Population Publication Place Population Publication 


Halifax 53,000 » Herald& Mail Toronto 525,000 Star 
Telegram 


Regina 26,105 Leader 
Montreal 750,000 a Saskatoon 21,054 Phoenix 


Star 


St. John 55,000 | Standard 


100,000 Telegraph Calgary 56,302 Allbertan 


Herald 
London 60,000 Advertiser or 
Free Press Edmonton 53,794 Bulletin 


Journal 
Winnipeg 225,000 Free Press 
Tribune Vancouver 97,995 Province 
Sun 


Ottawa 101,795 Citizen 
Journal Dailies — Victoria 45,000 Colonist 


The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 





























Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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“A National Newspaper With an International Influence’ 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
offers you its hearty ao-operation 


There is a Big Market in 
Argentine Republic for 
“Made-In-America” Goods. 


Let us tell you what we know about Argentine 
marketing conditions—the competition your 
goods are likely to encounter there (European, 
Asiatic, American and Local)—the banking 
situation—the credit features of doing business 
in Argentine—trade mark and patent laws— 
the duties the Argentine Government levies 
on your class of products—IN SHORT— 


If you want specific, reliable data, 
it’s yours for the asking, without 
the slightest charge or obligation 


Possibly we can assist you in getting 
the right sort of representation. 


130,000 Circulation—every morning 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires, Argentina 


1 Wall Street _ New York 
The Leading Newspaper of South America 


“4 National Newspaper With an International Influence” 

















National and Local Advertising for 
New England’s Biggest Bank 


Vigorous New ‘Campaign by National Shawmut Bank of Boston—Adver- 
tising Alone Can Develop Great New Banking Opportunities 


HE National Shawmut Bank 

of Boston, the largest bank in 
this country outside of New York 
and Chicago, recently decided on 
a real campaign of publicity and 
has installed a competent staff to 
take charge of this important part 
of its duties. 

“One no longer hears the 
query, ‘Why should a bank ad- 
vertise?” ‘Why doesn’t it?’ is far 
more likely to be the comment,” 
said A. L. Winship, vice-presi- 


which a bank can give to the 
public is the only thing that 
varies. Upon the quality of that 
service will depend the charac- 
ter of public good will which it 
is the purpose of the bank to 
promote. It takes time to build 
good will. It takes honest effort 
to retain it. 

“In a word, the purpose of our 
advertising campaign is to build 
good will. It seeks to give serv- 
ice in exchange for good will. 








The services of the Fedeign Da 


BOSTON, THE OCEAN GATEWAY or NEW ENGLAND 


ially. New 
world commerce, and it should be the ambition of this generation to sustain the spirit 


and retrieve the fame of its honored ancestors. 


ive New England Bank 





are offered for solving 





of this 
problems and facilitating details of this work. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 
RESOURCES OVER $230,000,000 


Toe Pecmisws on Peact.— Shawmut Series No 0, — just inemed oii mas te Maal on apitir tien 














BANK’S NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, BUILT ON BROAD FOUNDATION 


dent of the bank, in discussing 
the bank’s advertising campaign. 

“The increasingly exacting de- 
mands of modern business make 
it imperative that experts in 
financial matters be consulted as 
business men consult a lawyer or 
a‘doctor. To meet this demand 
banks are constantly expanding 
and developing their functions. 
The technique of banking is today 
largely standardized through the 
operation of Federal Reserve 
and other laws. Service, the 


amount and kind of service, a 


That is the keynote of the mes- 
sage which the bank wishes to 
get to certain groups of people. 
It is not possible to transmit that 
message by the spoken word. It 
must be done with cold type. The 
people whose attention is sought 
read certain papers. The message 
of the bank is conveyed to them 
through those papers. That the 
National Shawmut Bank me 

is one of broad service, not only 
to its customers, but to the com- 
munity, may be seen from the 
following captions from some re- 
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cent newspaper copy. ‘Boston 
the Ocean Gateway of New Eng- 
land.’ ‘New England Foreign 
Trade. ‘Comforts for Those 
Who Fight. ‘Bank and Trade 
Acceptances.’ ‘To Exporters and 
Importers.’ 

“Charles M. Schwab in speak- 
ing of the new era before us re- 
cently said, that the ‘autocracy of 
lineage,’ and the ‘autocracy of 
wealth’ were now replaced by an 
‘autocracy of service. The ad- 
vertising campaign of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank will be 
based on that idea of service. All 
business today is thinking about 
the consumer. Financial institu- 
tions are particularly interested 
in helping their customers to meet 
the changes due to the war. Thus 
there is hardly any limit to the 
field in which a bank may be of 
service to its depositors and 
others. 

“Bank advertising, more than 
any. other, perhaps, should pro- 
mote the benefit of the customers 
of the bank. ‘It should lay em- 


phasis on the fact that the success 
of a bank is wholly dependent 
upon the prosperity of its cus- 


tomers. The appeal should be 
more or less general in character. 
The benefits to be derived from 
such a campaign are difficult of 
analysis. Financial advertising as 
a whole is effective in mobilizing 
capital and promoting enterprise 
generally. 

“In the coming year the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank will make 
use of a number of methods for 
getting its message to the public. 
National magazines will be used 
to develop a broader field of new 
business, financial papers and 
local newspapers for their more 
direct contact with certain groups, 
and also as a factor in our policy 
of promoting the welfare of this 
community. 

“For several years the bank has 
made considerable and effective 
use of calendars and occasionally 
of novelties. We regard as im- 
portant the publication of bank 
literature; booklets dealing with 
live matters of vital interest, 
either to the country in general 
or to the large industrial groups 
represented among the bank’s 


INK 


depositors. A feature of the 
printed publicity of the bank is 
the Indian Head trade-mark, 
which appears on all the bank 
stationery, literature and adver- 
tising copy. As the name 
‘Shawmut,’ was adopted by the 
bank because of its being the old 
Indian name for Boston, the use 
of the Indian Head trade-mark 
is especially significant. It has 
already become distinctive of the 
National Shawmut Bank. It im- 
mediately identifies the bank 
among others. The public gets to 
recognize such a symbol and to 
associate it with all for which 
the bank stands. 

“The departments of this bank 
are many and their functions are 
so varied that the task of ac- 
quainting the public with every 
feature of the bank’s service is 
complicated. 


SOME OF THE AIMS OF THE ADVER- 
TISING 


“We want, for example, to get 
into touch with a trustee; or in- 
vestor, having an unexpectedly 
large sum in hand, which condi- 
tions prevent his investing, and 
who may take advantage of the 
bank’s system of ‘Time Deposits’ 
and prevent loss of interest. 

“Other announcements tell a 
customer how to get expert ad- 
vice on his investments. The serv- 
ice of trained specialists is at his 
disposal in solving foreign trade 
problems associated with markets, 
foreign tariffs, laws, credit, etc. 
He may wish to obtain credit in- 
formation concerning a house in 
Rio Janiero or other foreign 
market. In the past ten years 
the credit department of the bank 
has answered approximately 70,- 
000 queries for credit information. 
The bank will safeguard a cus- 
tomer’s valuables of every sort 
and will look after his interests 
in matters of stock transfer, div- 
idend collections, etc. In short, 
the real service that 4: bank ren- 
ders embraces many things which 
the old-fashioned banker would 
regard as quite foreign and 
apart from his idea of banking. 
It is the aim of our advertising 
to tell of this. service. 

“At no time in the past has 
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OMAHA 


is in the heart of one of America’s richest agricultural terri- 
tories (2nd in per capita wealth), and offers manufacturers 
an unusually productive and responsive field. 
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How the people of this territory regard the three Omaha 
papers, when they buy advertising, is shown very markedly 
by the following count of the want ads published in the three 
Omaha papers in 1918—(The World-Herald’s classified rates 
average from 40% to 70% higher than those of the other 



























papers ). 
ak World- — Second Third 
re Herald Paper Paper 
* Cards (Deaths, etc.).......sseceeeees 1,643 1,191 1,425 
PA ee EO ee ee 5,494 3,410 2,325 
*Business Opportunities .............. 17,943 3,188 5,177 
*For Rent—Apts. and Flats........... 12,409 2,464 3,472 
R- Oe NT ond. costes eo bine 19,734 8,178 8,333 
*For Rent—Rooms ............00s+0: 26,069 11,133 6,321 
ot *For Rent—Stores and Offices........ 4,606 1,064 2,298 
“s *For Sale—Automobiles .............. 34,091 11,879 12,744 
y *For Sale—Furniture .............<.. 8,910 3,575 2,362 
q *For Sale—Horses and Vehicles....... 6,223 1,590 683 
d For Sale—Musical Instruments :..... 2,518 2,102 844 
e *For Sale—Live Stock ............... 808 178 39 
’ Ror Sale—-POUREy, vis cccuscceccccses 3,577 1,234 1,036 
*For Sale—Miscellaneous ............. 15,290 6,599 4,658 
, i.e ee ree 22,324 15,968 7,119 
* *For Sale—Real Estate (city)...... .- 23,763 8,640 14,743 
é Real Estate Wanted ..............0+. 2,041 644 1,618 
; *Real Estate for Exchange ........... 8,168 1,790 911 
» *Help Wanted—Female .............. 36,462 12,429 10,882 
3 *Help Wanted—Male ................- 51,603 13,211 16,211 
‘ RESUS 06 LIMOOS 5 kiss a cucaviccde «scat 7,695 5,356 5,499 
ee, EP ee 10,620 11,908 8,600 
to) ee eee 8,571 2,530 2,023- 
Vee Ge TORE. die 6nd ix te sdcnccaivn 4,136 800 494 














OT ted Walt AGbin.ck. dawiseis ces 358,576 163,900 144,996 
*In these seventeen important classifications the World-Herald published more 
want ads than the other papers combined. **Also in the totals. 










The World-Herald considers its tremendous classified lead- 
ership as the best proof of its productivity—want ads are 
placed solely for Results. Nothing else counts. 


The World-Herald 


Largest City and Suburban and Total Circulation of any 
Omaha paper—Daily and Sunday 
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banking service been of more im- 
portance to a bank’s depositors 
and customers than it is today. 
The safe adjustment of business 
to the changed ‘conditions, which 
are the natural outgrowth of the 
war and the coming of peace, is 
a task to be borne by the banks 
of the country. That their work 
may be really effective, banks 
must, for the future, be more in- 
timately identified with their com- 
munities. Nor should this interest 
be based on narrow, selfish poli- 
cies, but should be with the idea 
that what is good for the com- 
munity is equally good for the 
financial institutions of the com- 
munity. 

“A good deal of our publicity 
is devoted to the development of 
Boston and of New England. 
There is no immediate benefit to 
be derived by the National Shaw- 
mut Bank from its continued and 
active interest in the development 
of the Port of Boston. We be- 
lieve, however, that such work is 
of great value although indirect 
and impossible of measurement. 
The ‘Problems of Peace’ is the 
title of a booklet dealing with the 
future of business, recently issued 
by the bank. The publication and 
distribution of the booklet seeks 
rather the community good than 
to advance the interest of the 
bank. A_ similar purpose has 
prompted the publication of a 
number of booklets dealing with 
port development, industrial de- 
—_ ment of New England and 

assachusetts, transportation 
7 ne etc. It is also to be 
seen in the active part taken 
by officers of the bank in the 
— life of the commu- 
nit 

* This understanding of the 
meaning of service is carried into 
the bulletin issued monthly by the 
Foreign Department, which pre- 
sents the latest figures for the 
commerce of the Port of Boston. 
It is called ‘The Foreign Trade 
Report,’ and contains every month 
a special article on some phase of 
foreign trade. Each issue carries 
a special article prepared by one 
of the Foreign Department staff 
and dealing with a definite prob- 


“effort. 


trade or ex- 


lem in foreign 
change. 


“A booklet recently issued by 


,the bank treats of the subject of 


‘Acceptances.’ Here the educa- 
tional service note is again 
sounded. The use of bank and 
trade acceptance is clearly ex- 
plained by examples covering va- 
rious forms of foreign and do- 
mestic financing to which they 
may be applied. 

“The big purpose of our adver- 
tising is to present a picture of 
the National Shawmut Bank as.it 
really exists. To show that it 
possesses personality—that it is 
progressive and sound—that the 
facts justify the statement in our 
magazine advertising that the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank has ‘an 
international reputation for sound 
judgment and strength.’ 

“Our advertising programme 
aims at intensive ciltivation 
rather than to spreading itself 
thinly over a great field. The 
purpose, as I said before, is not 
merely to sell bank service, but 
to build good will. Advertising 
will represent only part of such 
Printed publicity will be 
backed up by direct contact and 
personal interest. 

“To summarize the advertising 
programme, it will represent an 
effort to further the interest of 
the bank’s customers by its con- 
tinued interest in and work for 
New England and by aiding small- 
er banks and correspondents to 
develop fully their local fields. 
It will include watching legisla- 
tion and other matters, and the 
preparation of digests of laws or 
decisions of interest to large in- 
dustrial groups and to all of the 
bank’s depositors in general. 

“In everything which attracts 
favorable attention or admiration 
of the bank or of its officers, 
there is an element of help in 
building up the bank. We believe 
that a bank, like any other busi- 
ness, should grow by the infusion 
of new blood. We believe that 
the bank will be most prosperous 
which seeks its own development 


~ by promoting the growth and 


prosperity of the community at 
large.” . 
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Canada a Big Market for 
Motor Cars, Trucks, Accessories 


See how the market has grown! In 1915 the number 
of pleasure and commercial cars registered in Canada 
totaled 87,673. In 1918 the registration totaled over 
250,000—an increase of over 185 per cent. 

And there is room for expansion. Canadians have 
more money than ever before, and that they are able 
and willing buyers is evidenced by the above figures. 


To get a generous share of Canada’s business you 
should advertise in MACLEAN’S—Canada’s National 
Magazine. During 1918 MACLEAN’S lineage for 
motor car, truck and accessory advertising totaled 
33,074 lines, which is an enviable record in Canadian 
advertising. 

MACLEAN’S appeals to a definite class of people. 
Our records show that it is read by the families of sub- 
stantial business men—manufacturers, corporation ofh- 
cials, wholesalers, merchants—men and women who 
form the foundation of Canada’s buying power. They 
are first to buy. They influence others. MACLEAN’S 
sifts each community for you—concentrates selling 
energy, increases sales and minimizes sales expense. 
Over 70,000 copies printed for January—equivalent to 
a circulation of 1,400,000 in the United States figured 
on a per capita taste, The new large size—type page 
9% inches by 12% inches—enables you to use domi- 
nating space, 








Write for sample copy and complete details. 
An increase in advertising rates goes into 
effect February Ist. By making your reserva- 
tion now you will effect a substantial saving. 


ACLEAN S$ 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 
The MacLean Publishing Company Limited 
183 University Ave., Toronto 
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If Your Satevepost Page 
Came to Life It Would Be the 
Perfection of Pictorial Appeal 

















What a Universal 
Ind. Motion Picture 
CAN Do for YOU 


In your own organiza- 
tion as a matter of 
record, or 


To demonstrate shop 
practices— 


Or, sell your advertis- 
ing and sales plans 
to your own sales- 
men— 

To improve morale; in 
connection with wel- 
fare work, etc. 


Educate consumer or 
dealer. 


Increase distribution 


Localize National Ad- 
vertising 


Strengthen intensive 
selling campaigns 


Among Many 
Other Things 








If the Multigraph girl began 
to get “your printed matter 
out TODAY;” if a Bossert 
Bungalow, or an Austin Fac- 
tory Building was erected be- 
fore your eyes; if you could 
see how Burley Tobacco is 
transformed into “Velvet”— 
wouldn’t it be convincing—in 
every instance—without argu- 
ment—of the superior merits 
of these well-known goods? 


There isn’t a product that can 
be sold through printed adver- 
tising that cannot be sold 
more effectively through a Uni- 
versal Industrial Motion Pic- 
ture. 


A one reel picture (1,000 feet) 
is from 16 to 18 minutes long 
—during which time your 
readers sit at ease in a dark- 
ened room—their gaze fixed 
on the one light spot—the 
screen that tells your story— 
they are not only in a recep- 
tive mood, but they receive no 
impressions other than those 
recorded by your picture. 

The client who orders one 
picture soon learns motion 
picture possibilities. 








Our Clients Invariably Come Back 
for a “‘Specific Purpose Picture’’ 








We have six different purpose pictures for one client, and 
he wants another. He started with a picture for his sales- 
men; he has recorded his immense plant; he has a dealer’s 
picture, and three consumer pictures; he has a publicity 
film and his next will be a “whale.” 


All You May Think You Know About I. M. P.s 
May Be Wrong—See Pages 90-91, Printers’ Ink, Jan. 16 
HARRY LEVEY 
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121 Selected Showings in Dealer’s 
Towns—to 388,980 People in 


Boston Territory —Opening Jan. 20 


This report reached my desk this morning, January 17. 
It is in the form of Theatre Managers’ contracts for book: 
ings; orders that can be compared to those you could go 
to your bank and borrow money on. 

They are here for any interested person to see. 

The total seating capacity at all showings is as given 
above. I’ll prove that, too. The point I am making is 
here for you in big type— 


Universal Guaranteed Circulation 


Is Delivered and PROVEN! 


I was in a Boston man’s office last week. He said, “Why, 
I’ve got three circulation propositions here now.” I told 
him I didn’t doubt it, and that I was surprised he didn’t 
have more. 
“What are you going to do Copy this Coupon 
with ’em?” I asked. He coun- 
tered with “What would you Don’t Mutilate 
do with ’em?” “I'd throw ’em Your P. IJ. 

in the waste basket,” I said, 
and proved that my advice was 
not flippant —but sound. 

He is now sold on Universal 
Guaranteed Circulation, be- 
cause it’s not only Guaranteed 
before Delivery, but Proven ajter- 
wards 

Suppose you have your Secre- 
tary mail me some of your 
printed matter and copy the 
coupon here. 





























»-This Will Help Us Help Yous» 


Send it to 
HARRY LEVEY, Manager 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 


UNIVERSAL 


FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 


Largest Producers and Dis- 

tributors of Industrial Motion 

Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories: Universal 
City, Cal., and New York City. 
Offices: 1600 Broadway, New York 
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Harry Levey, Mgr. Ind. Dept. Universal 
1600 Broadway, New York. 
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Holding the Market Won in War 
Time 
Why the Corn Products Refining Company Is Advertising Harder Than 


Ever 


By Douglas Emery 


qe are many manufactur- 
ers whose products, perhaps 
already well-established, leaped 
into still greater favor during the 
war as substitutes for other goods 
which were unobtainable. These 
manufacturers are now face to 
face with an interesting problem: 
how can they hold these war-made 
markets, when the products for 
which their own were substituted 
are now available again for the 
general public? 

For the manufacturer in this 
plight, and in fact for advertisers 
and advertising men in general, 
there is much that is interesting 
in the present policy of the Corn 
Products Refining Company of 


New York, maker of Karo Corn 


for cooking 


Syrup, Mazola Oil 
Argo Corn 


and salads, and 
Starch. 

As everybody knows, this com- 
pany was doing a tremendous 
and rapidly growing business even 
before the war. During the con- 
flict, instead of its output being 
restricted by the Government, it 
was given every encouragement, 
and offered every assistance in 
keeping production at the highest 
point. 

While there were shortages in 
nearly every line, there was plenty 
of corn available for use in the 
United States. Especially was it 
desirable that the people should 
use corn syrup rather than other 
varieties which consume sugar. 
Again, the world-wide shortage 
of animal fats required the ex- 
portation of large quantities of 
these fats from the United States, 
and left a hole in the market to 
be filled by vegetable cooking oils, 
such as Mazola. 

The United States Food Ad- 
ministration officially encouraged 
the use of corn oil, corn syrup 
and the corn sugar. A big poster 
was prepared by the Food Ad- 


ministration and widely distri- 
buted. At the top it said “Whole- 
some — nutritious — foods from 
corn.” At the bottom, this poster 
declared that “Corn products are 
plentiful. Use them in cakes, 
candies, puddings and preserving, 
for salads, shortening and for 
frying.” Naturally, this sort of 
activity on the part of the Gov- 
ernment did not make the Corn 
Products people in the least 
angry! 

The war, then, meant an enor- 
mous expansion in the business 
of the company on these branded 
lines of package goods. Now 
that the conflict is over, will it 
attempt to retain this greatly ex- 
panded business? 


ADVERTISING WILL BE HEAVIER THAN 
EVER BEFORE 


Printers’ INK understands that 
the advertising appropriation for 
1919 will be the largest in the 
company’s history—a_ substantial 
increase over that of 1918, which 
was itself the biggest appropria- 
tion up to that time. The use of 
corn. products by the American 
housewife was not at all regarded 
as being merely a substitute for 
wheat products which were tem- 
porarily out of the market, the 
belief being that the woman who 
has learned to use corn products 
in her home has formed a genu- 
ine liking for them and will con- 
tinue to use them for their own 
sake and on their own merits 
Advertising for the coming year 
will express this confidence and 
drive home this lesson in full 
color pages in a number of mag- 
azines, in newspaper advertise- 
ments throughout the country, in 
outdoor poster display, street-car 
cards, and a special series of ad- 
vertisements in the foreign 
language newspapers. The Corn 
Products Refining Company is 
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also making elaborate plans to 
help the retail grocer to sell its 
products, by furnishing him with 
a wide range of handsome dealer 
help material to use about the 
store. A traveling corps of win- 
dow trimmers is constantly on 
the road, helping the dealers in 
various cities to make the best 
and most advantageous use of 
this material. . 

Long before the war, the com- 
pany had expressed its faith in 
the future of its advertised and 
branded line of package goods, 
by creating factory 
facilities apparently 
far in excess of what 
the probable trade 
would justify. Even 
before the war, how- 
ever, it was using all 
its factories at full 
capacity. These fac- 
tories have been built 
on the flexible “unit” 
system,’ so that they 
can be added to easily, 
and the expansion 
during the war has, 
of course, been tre- 
mendous. Not only 
has there been a 
greatly increased do- 
mestic demand to 
take care of, but Gov- 
ernment orders as 
well. The boys in the 
trenches have con- 
sumed thousands of 
gallons of Karo Corn 
Syrup. 

The advertising for 
the coming year will 
include a particularly 
strong drive on Ma- 
zola. As is now com- 
ing to be the case 
with so many food 
advertisers, instead of 
copy which talks 
about the product it- 
self, some particular- 
ly appetizing dish for which the 
product is a necessary ingredient 
is described. The company issues 
a special recipe booklet, in con- 
nection with each of its products, 
and during the war another 
special booklet was advertised set- 
ting forth the usefulness of Karo 
Corn Syrup in home preserving. 


The newspaper advertising for 
Mazola takes a somewhat differ. 
ent tack from the magazine copy. 
One advertisement emphasizes the 
fact that famous chefs in the big 
hotels now use Mazola. Another 
describes its use in cooking 
schools. Getting in line with the: 
universal movement for economy, 
the advertising points out that 
Mazola, being a liquid oil,;-can be 
measured out in exactly the right 
quantity, which saves time as well 
as waste, and that it can be used 
over and over again. 








CURRENT NEWSPAPER COPY, APPEARING THROUGHOUT 


THE COUNTRY 


The officials of the company , 
feel that they are very far from 
having approached the saturation 
point for corn products in the | 
domestic market. As a matter 
of fact, in the past, corn has only 
been used to what might be called 
a “normal per capita consump- 
tion” in three or four States which 
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THE 
Baltimore Sun 








In the Year 1918 


F_ Automobile 
30). grote rtising 


published in Baltimore 


Newspapers” appeared in 


- The Sun 
(Morning & Sunday) 
This total includes 44 per 
cent. of the display, and 
63 per cent. of the classi- 
fied Automobile Adver- 
tising. 


*Morning and Sunday Sun, Morning and Sunday American, Eve- 
ming and Sunday News. 


Paid fisiaee Daily (Morning and Evening) 
Cire. |124,000 Sunday 


December, 1918, Average. 
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41.9% 


Of All 


NATIONAL DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


That appeared in Baltimore 
Newspapers in. the year 
1918 was published 


In The 


Baltimore Sun 








For the purpose of comparison, the lineage of the Morning and Sun- 
day editions of The Sun is takén with the figures of the Morning and 
Sunday American ani the Evening and Sunday News. 





Paid $163,900 Daily (Morning and Evening) 
Circ. | 124,000 Sunday 


December, 1918, Average. 
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were also the centre of corn rais- 
ing—Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, etc. 
In other States consumption of 
corn products has been very far 
below the level achieved in these 
sections. To meet this situation, 
the advertising efforts of the 
company are educative in charac- 
ter, and this is especially the case 
in regard to the newspaper ad- 
vertising which is used where the 
sales situation is rather “spotty.” 

The Corn Products selling or- 
ganization is of the now familiar 
branch office type. The United 
States is divided into a number of 
sections, and the salesmen in each 
territory report to their branch 
office. One group of salesmen 
calls on the wholesaler, and 
another on the retail trade, but 
both groups report to the same 
manager. The force of window 
trimmers, already mentioned, 
travels with the retail salesmen 
and operates under their direc- 
tion. The salesman secures the 
permission of the retailer to have 
a window trim installed and the 
expert decorator thereupon ar- 
rives on the scene and makes a 
good job of it. No attempt is 
made to secure permission for a 
display except in first class stores. 

It is becoming increasingly 
clear, that no matter how favor- 
able the situation of any manu- 
facturer through the accident of 
war, he cannot now afford to rest 
on his oars if he expects to main- 
tain his enviable position. The 
Corn Products Refining Company 
is a big and well known house; 
if anybody could afford to slacken 
sales effort and “coast along” on 
the already acquired momentum, 
such a house as this would be 
that one; and the fact that it is 
so busily engaged in nailing down 
the increased volume which the 
war has brought it, should carry 
a decided moral for advertisers 
in general. 


Jack Hanford With Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company 


Jack Hanford, formerly with the 
Vacuum Oil Company, and more recently 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., both of New 
York, has become associated with the 
Winchester R ting Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Appointments by Ames Holden 
McCready, Limited 


Following the death of R. E. Dildine, 
ot manager of Ames Holden Mc- 
ready, Limited, Montreal shoe manu- 
facturers, Chester F. Craigie, formerly 
assistant sales and advertising manager, 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager. The management of the com- 
pany is, for the time being, in the hands 
of an executive committee, no successor 
to Mr. Dildine having as yet been ap- 
pointed. Mr. Craigie was formerly 
manager of the Educator sales depart- 
ment of Rice & Hutchins, Boston, and 
rior to that was advertising manager 
or Utz & Dunn, Rochester, %. » A 

Roy W. Johnson, formerly in charge 
of the copy and service department of 
Smith, Denne & Moore, Limited, Mon- 
treal, and before that a member of the 
editorial staff of Printers’ Ink, has 
been peed advertising manager of 
Ames Holden McCready. 


Agency Men Decorated for 
Bravery 


Three members of the staff of the H. 
K. McCann Company have received the 
Distinguished Service Cross from Gen 
eral Pershing. The men are J. H 
Burchfield, former artist in the Cleve- 
land office of the McCann agency, who 
received the honor for extraordinary 
heroism south of Soissons, July 18-22, 
1918, J. H. Rorty, of the McCann copy 
department, who was decorated for btav- 
ery under fire around Sommerance on 
October 11, 1918, and Lieutenant Thayer 
Taccaci,with the Royal Flying Corps of 
the British Army. 

Fifty-three members of the McCann 
company’s staff entered the service. 


New Officers of Chicago Adver- 
tising Club 

The following officers were last week 
elected by the Advertising Association 
of Chicago: President, Clinton P. Lamp- 
man; first vice-presiden, Dana H. How- 
ard; second vice-president, Robert W. 
Sullivan; third vice-president, Warren 
a bed gl treasurer, C. G. Alexander; 
nancial secretary, C. P. 
ing secretary, George 
rectors: Frederick A. 
Patterson, Salem N. Baskin and C. 
Tupper. 


L. P. Gill Goes with “Poster” 


L. P. Gill, who was for four years 
Chicago manager of Signs of the Tunes, 
Cincinnati, and later Indiana district 
circulation manager of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Poster, Chicago. 


Added to Staff of Neilson-Car- 
ter-Atherton, Inc. 
George A. Lo commercial 


ridge. 
artist, has joined the staff of Neilson 
Carter-Atherton, Inc., Detroit. 








Humorous Letters That Make 
Salesmen Sell More Goods 


Garrott’s Methods Induce Jobber’s Salesmen to Push His Candy 
By C. E. Lawrence 


Ik a person were to go to a man- 
ufacturer—almost any man- 
ufacturer would do—and say that 
he positively had a sure-fire plan 
for reaching jobbers’ salesmen, 
said person would receive the wel- 
come of his life. Plans for win- 
ning the active and willing co- 
operation of jobbing salesmen are 
mighty few and far between, and 
scarce indeed are the advertisers 
who have found out how to win 
it in any generous manner. 

And it is easy to understand 
why this condition exists. Having 
a thousand and one things to sell, 
the jobber’s representative cannot 
be expected to give a great deal 
of attention to any particular ar- 
ticle. He may do so for a short 
time, while making a special drive 
on some product, but generally 
speaking he has to keep his eye 
on so many things that he cannot 
afford to linger very long on any 
one item. As a result, quite natur- 
ally some few things are bound 
to be lost sight of in the shuffle. 
This situation is inevitable where 
a salesman has an enormous line. 

But it must be remembered that 
the jobber, himself, is not always 
satisfied with this condition. There 
are certain things that he would 
like to have his men sell more of. 
He knows that certain specialties 
are being neglected that would 
yield a nice profit if they were 
aggressively pushed. For example, 
a large drug jobber in the Cen- 
tral West wanted to sell package 
- chocolates, but his salesmen had 
other plans. Can you blame them 
when you learn that they had 
some 20,000 items to peddle be- 
sides fourteen special lines? 
Imagine how much attention could 
be given to a new line when added 
to this array of merchandise! 

The jobber had already tried 
seven brands of package candies 
one after the other with uniform- 
ly dismal results. 


If f the 
any o mt 


salesmen knew they had choco- 
lates to sell, they kept that fact 
a profound secret. So the house 
was looking for someone to show 
them how to put candy “across.” 
A man named H. C. Garrott, 
owner of a small factory at St. 
Paul, Minn., seemed to have some 
practical ideas on the subject. The 
jobber secured an exclusive selling 
contract for this man’s goods and 
made a substantial investment in 
the factory, but the manufacturer 
retained control. 


REALIZED PRIME IMPORTANCE OF 
SALESMEN’S INTEREST 


Although the contract provided 
for specialty salesmen and an out- 
let in other territory, the manu- 
facturer considered his business 
would rise or fall according to his 
success or failure with the job- 
ber’s general salesmen. The men 
declared they could not and would 
not sell candy, and defied the 
manufacturer to get them to do 
it. Most of them had been with 
the house many years, and called 
the head of the firm by his first 
name. They called the proprie- 
tor of the candy factory by any 
name that came handy. 

Obviously the manufacturer’s 
problem was to develop a friendly 
attitude toward his line and train 
these travelers to sell his product. 
It meant teaching a new bag of 
tricks to some pretty old dogs. 
It meant prying them out of a rut 
they had been going in for twenty 
years or more. 

Some reforms were made at 
the factory which may be told 
briefly. To make the line easy 
for the men to understand, it 
was simplified. To insure fresh 
candy to the consumer the jobber 
was not permitted to carry any 
stock at his place of business, but 
all orders were filled in the fac- 
tory cooling rooms with fresh 
candy made only a day or two be- 
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Do You Know About 
the South’s Food 
Production P 


ROM the seed of the South’s cotton crop are 
seen three food and feed products—cotton- 

seed oil, meal and hulls. Here is what these 
products mean to humanity: 


Every bale of cotton provides, in the oil made 
from its seed, more fat than the average dairy 
cow produces in a year—or the equivalent of 208 
Ibs. of hog lard. The total oil produced from an 
average cotton crop gives the equivalent of 
3,000,000,000 Ibs. of hog lard—or almost as much 
fat from a 14-million-bale crop as from our 
22,000,000 dairy cows. 


Every bale of cotton produces in the meal made 
from its seed the equivalent in nutriment of 1650 
Ibs. of wheat flour or 16 bushels of corn. .Some 
_is used for making flour, but the larger part is 
fed to dairy and beef cattle. It provides more 
than half the nitrogen needed as fertilizer to 


grow other crops . 


The hulls provide the equivalent of a million tons 
of hay, which are fed on thousands of farms to 
make beef and butter-fat. 
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These products of cottonseed constituted last year 
about a third of the South’s cotton crop’s value. They 
kept the world from a fat famine—provided feed for 
livestock—bread for the people—glycerin and gun- 


cotton for munitions. 


The South is prospering not only from producing 
lint, cotton, but from provid- 
ing food more lavishly than 
any section on earth. Cotton is 
only one of her crops that is 
assuming gigantic importance. 


These Newspapers reach the rich, 


re- 


sponsive people in the prosperous South: 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age- Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Gadsden Journal 

Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rook Arkansas 
Democrat 
Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Florida 


Paim Beach Dally Post 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Evening 
Independent 

Tampa Times 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Athens Banner 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian and 
Sunday American 
Atlanta Journal 


GEORGIA (cont.) 


Augusta Chronicle 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 

Dublin Courler- Herald 
Macon News 

Macon Telegraph 

Rome Tribune- Herald 
Savannah Morning News 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington Herald 

Lexington Leader 

Louisvilie Courier-Journal 
and Loulsville Times 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans item 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Chariotte News 
Chartotte Observer 
Concord Daily Tribune 
Greensboro Dally News 
Hickory Dally Record 
Raleigh Times 
Rocky Mount Evening 
Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Washington Daliy News 
Wilmington Dispatch 
Wilmington Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 


NORTH CAROLINA (cont.) 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Daily Mall 
arleston American 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol Herald-Courler 


Chattanooga Times 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 

Memphis Com mercial- 


Appeal 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennessean and 
American 


TEXAS 


Beaumont Enterprise 
Beaumont Journal 

Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
Galveston News 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg News 
Petersburg Evening Progress 


Tue ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD HOLD THEIR NEXT 
CONVENTION IN THE SouTH—aT New ORLEANS 


Prepared by Staples & Staples, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
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fore. By this plan the small 
towns in the Northwest were able 
to get absolutely fresh candy from 
a jobber. Garrott called his 
method “made - to - order - fresh - 
candy-service” and advertised it 
directly to the dealers. The sales- 
men gradually became conscious 
of the line when they found it 
was making good, and some of 
them even went so far as to 
evince a mild degree of interest 
when the house offered a small 
commission on sales besides prizes 
during the holiday season. 
What really won the day, how- 
ever, for the manufacturer was an 
unusual type of sales letter which 
he seems to have the knack of 
writing. Solid business sense in 
these letters is coated with-a cov- 
ering of delicious humor. Mr. 
Garrott realized that he would 
have to startle or shock these 
men to get their attention. They 
were getting letters from depart- 
ment managers telling about “bar- 
“special opportunities,” 


en, 3 
“below cost” stuff, etc., in the stale 


commercial lingo so familiar to 
us all. It is safe to say such 
letters were seldom read. 

The manufacturer had to find a 
new approach to these knights of 
the road. Garrott’s method was 
to catch them off their guard and 
unexpectedly thrust home some 
business fact, so disguised that 
the victim hardly realized it was 
business. For instance, if the 
manufacturer had figured his cost 
too low and had a feal bargain 
for the men to peddle, he would 
begin something like this: “Jen- 
nie made a mistake—the kind of 
a mistake it is perfectly safe for 
a woman to make—one that costs 
a mana lot of money and does 
the woman no harm. When Jen- 
nie figured our new costs she did 
not allow quite enough for labor 
and selling expense. I hope I can 
control myself if someone ac- 
cuses me of profiteering!” 

Or if he wanted them to re- 
member that the samples were 
not quite up to the goods he 
would begin: “Practically all our 
boxes have padded tops but the 
box factory refused to pad sam- 
ples. They say there is going to 
be a big demand for padding to 


fit up cells for candy manufac- 
turers if the sugar shortage lasts 
much longer.” 

Gradually the men began to 
read these letters. Indifference 
grew to interest and ripened into 
eagerness. They began to look 
for them. They carried the best 
ones to read to their customers. 
Their trade showed interest and 
would want to know what Gar- 
rott had to say. The standard 
of these letters was carefully 
maintained. Their influence on 
sales is amazing. Who wouldn't 
read a letter starting like this: 

“I don’t know what to do with 
that man Watson. He sold $500 
worth of package goods in Du- 
luth on his first day out. Then 
we have another wild man who 
brought in orders amounting to 
$1,500 after giving the Twin 
Cities the ‘once over.’ 

“You see large cities don’t buy 
much from us. A good deal of 
big city trade has its ‘hand out’ 
for extra discounts and inside 
prices. They say they have to 
have something extra to help pay 
the rent. But we have only one 
price. When we find a hand out 
—we slap it. 

“So when big cities buy holiday 
packages from us in July—look 
out! Wait till the country trade 
finds this out! Then the lid will 
blow clear off. It won’t do any 
good to sit on the safety valve 
and pray for peace. 

“I may be wrong. I never was 
much of a prophet. The war 
might end to-morrow. Uncle 
Sam might come around and urge 
us to use more sugar. A lot of 
experienced help might call and 
beg for jobs. But if all these 
things don’t happen quickly— 
something else will. Box candies 
will be in the jewelry class. Re- 
tailers will lock them in their 
safes at night.” 

The labor of getting the men 
interested has made Mr. Garrott 
pessimistic. He said to me: “If 
you want to get salesmen to sell 
more goods, write to them about 
anything under the sun except 
business; or at least don’t men- 
tion it until you have worked 
their interest up to high pressure; 
then they will have no choice but 
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to read the letter to the end. If 
you start out by telling them the 
cat had kittens, and if you are 
entertaining enough, you can 
wind up by hinting that a little 
more strenuous intercourse with 
the trade on their part would 
beget a more generous litter of 
orders.” 

Here are two typical Garrott 
letters, selected at random from 
a large bunch: 

“Nickels have legs—they can 
walk right out of the store, if 
they want to. They will come 
in, sniff at this and that, and if 
they see many 6-cent signs, they 
are apt to toss their heads in the 
air, and go where a friendlier re- 
ception awaits them. 

“But a retailer can make them 
stay if he wants to. He can 
make a whole army of nickels 
come jingling into his till by using 
Garrott deals. They offer tre- 
mendous profits—and they cer- 
tainly make a hit with the Nick- 
els 

For instance, they can retail 
Nickel bars for a Nickel, and still 


make 37%4 per cent gross profit 
by using Garrott delicious large 


improved bars. Read the circu- 
lar carefully. 

“And don’t forget we allow up 
to $1 per cwt. freight on all full 
deals. Maybe this is the last time 
these deals will be offered. We 
have already had to discontinue 
Pure Sugar Fruit Tablets, and 
all pure sugar centers.” 

“Here is good newsi- You are 
going to have a chance to do me 
a favor. I know you have longed 
for this chance, so I take pleasure 
in offering it—and I know you 
will prize it as a privilege. 

“I am trying to prove that va- 
cations are profitable to the com- 
pany. I am not the kind of a 
boss to let George do it—(when 
it comes to vacations.) I am go- 
ing myself. Try to picture me 
‘doing’ Broadway and Coney 
Island! It will help you realize 
how much candy must be sold to 
make vacations profitable. 

“Here is the favor: Don’t sell 
all the candy that’s possible. Any- 
body can do that. We must go 
beyond the possible. We are of 
little value to society if we can’t 


contribute something new—some- 
thing different. We must do— 
the impossible. 

“So don’t sell all the candy pos- 
sible—sell more. Do this and the 
World is yours. Besides the 
World you will get other prizes 
—notably the cash commis- 
sions. 

“Our bars are now all new— 
even the old ones are new. The 
double wrapping of parchment 
over wax ‘(requiring twice the 
usual labor) makes ours the most 
hygienic 5-cent packages in the 
universe. Not a drop of paste 
is used in sealing them either. 

“I haven’t got time to raise 
prices before I go but when I get 
back there will be some sharp 
revision upward. What the re- 
tailer buys before I get back— 
will be velvet. I am told by sales- 
men.that we are now low on many 
items—even in the city. 

“Don’t fail to look at the 
samples!” 

What the drug jobber thinks of 
the results of these letters is ex- 
pressed in the following note 
from a member of the firm: 


“Dear Mr. Garrott:— 

“When I read your last letter to 
our salesmen I felt that I wanted 
to tell you how much you are to 
be congratulated on this work 
that you are doing. If there is 
any one thing responsible for the 
success you are having I believe 
it is the letters which you are 
writing to our salesmen. Th 
are the best sales letters that 
have ever had the pleasure of 
reading on any proposition what- 
ever, and I know from what the 
salesmen are telling me that you 
have developed a remarkable en- 
thusiasm among them for. your 
goods and your selling proposi- 


tion.” 
These letters have brought 
les- 


home the bacon because th 
spontaneous and natural. 

men resent the average kidding 
ginger letters because they sound 
forced and insincere. Real he-guy 
letters, however, that sparkle with 
good nature and sincerity can 
nearly always be depended on to 


get under the salesman’s crust of 
indifference. 
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“Lhe Vital Link 
in the Marketing Chain 


sd READ the motor trade papers; I am myself an 
advertising man, writing automobile copy; and 
as an observer of advertising by preference and 
vocation, you would think that I, if anyone, 
should exemplify the ‘consumer who is influenced by 
publicity.’ Yet I’ll tell you candidly that when I came 
to buy my first car, and my second, I bought from the 
first dealer I called on, because he was a good one. 

“And right now, I’d rather have his advice on a 
motor car, truck or tractor question than to trust my 
own judgment or the decision of any outsider.” 

Naturally, he was not talking for publication. 

But he was right. 

The Dealer is the Man on the Ground. 

The vital link in the marketing chain. 

And the better dealer he is, the more completely he 
controls the destinies of the line he handles. 

In every community—from metropolis to hamlet— 
there is someone who is the Best Dealer. 

The Best in personal ability and sound, seasoned 
salesmanship. 

The Best in management of his business, rendering 
of service, and general selling policy. 

The Best in resources—physical, social, financial. 
The Best by repute and past record. 

Once link him into your marketing chain, multiply 
him by the total communities where you expect repre- 
sentation— 

And you arrive at that Ideal Distribution which is 
the dream of every serious sales and advertising execu- 
tive in the automotive business. 

But how shall that Best Automotive Dealer be se- 
cured? 

No single executive’s acquaintance could ever extend 
over a field of 35,000 to 40,000 retailers. 

No printed lists of dealers could attempt to show 
which dealers are the best in their communities, for 
they do not know. 


Not an 
Advertising 
Agency 


We have worked with some of the 
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Moreover, s2 great is the percentage of change, of 
entrance into and exit from this fluctuating business, 
that nothing short of records revised hourly can keep 


check on them all. 
And these records, to be of any value as a basis for 
dealer work, must be 98% accurate. 


Then used in accordance with a definite, resultful 
Plan that will make such use the greatest economy of 
any promotion of its kind or intent. 

Some of the biggest manufacturers and advertisers in 
the business have found exactly these Dealer Records 
maintained by the Research Department of The Service 
Corporation, and have used the Plan that gears ‘with 
them—securing in one case 25% inquiries and 1833?% 
increase in number of dealers in one year; in another 
20.5% inquiries; and in every case results not dreamed 
of in the manufacturer’s former distribution philosophy. 

We offer this service to Automotive Manufacturers, 
and their Agents, where the product is meritorious and 
logically distributes through the dealer. 


Without obligation we shall be glad to 
demonstrate the work of The Service Cor- 
poration to any interested executive. 
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Proof That Good Health Can Be 
Successfully Advertised 


Vigorous Advocate of Advertising Reports on His Campaign 


By Jules Schevitz 


? Executive Secretary, Oklahoma Tuberculosis Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


[Eprroriat Note:—It is refreshing to 
see the rising tide of opinion in profes- 
sional health circles, that advertising 
should no lo continue to be prac- 
tically monopolized by the fakers and 
the quacks. 

Perhaps the public would not consent 
that doctors advertise themselves, but 
people who are attuned to the spirit 
of the times cannot condone the unin- 
telligent hostility of the medical pro- 
ession against the use of advertising 
for poetns the good health of the 


Pe the following article is a clean-cut 
example of modern health promotion 
work. 
OF form of health education, 
hitherto but little employed 
and one which presents wide pos- 
sibilities for effective work, is the 
use of display advertising in the 
newspapers. No matter what the 
form of our educational material, 
we should employ the most mod- 
ern advertising principles in its 
preparation. Our educational 
campaign is essentially a selling 
campaign, the article we offer for 
sale being health. It is by the 
use of sound advertising, includ- 
ing display advertising, that we 
can make our success as marked 
as that enjoyed by any well con- 
ducted commercial enterprise. 
The experience of the Okla- 
homa Tuberculosis Association 
in advertising campaigns, though 
limited, tends to bear this out. 
One case in point is the ex- 
perience of the Association in 
arranging for the annual meet- 
ing and State public health con- 
ference held on September 24, 
1918. The Association is just one 
year old and because of its youth 
and very limited staff and the 
newness of the work in the State, 
its direct connections in the State 
by means of local associations 
and committees are.rather few. 
It was considered very desirable 
to hold_a meeting of a large num- 


Reprinted from The American Journal 
of Public Health, December, 1918. 


ber of representative people from 
all over the State, to interest them 
in the tuberculosis and general 
public health problems, and also 
to acquaint them with the work 
of the Association during the past 
year and with the plans for the 
future. To bring out a large at- 
tendance the following publicity 
measures were employed: 

For two full weeks before the 
conference,’ stories about the 
meeting appeared in all of the 
large daily papers in the State 
and in about 100 weekly papers. 
The larger papers featured the 
stories with almost as much em- 
phasis and space as they would 
in preparing for a Red Cross or 
Liberty Loan campaign. These 
stories, which were real, live 
news stories, appeared almost 
daily; editorial comment about 
the work of the Association and 
the importance of attending the 
meeting was frequent. In addi- 
tion the Association used display 
advertising copy in the larger 
dailies throughout the State. The 
people would read the news 
stories day after day and while 
they might pass them by at first, 
they became more interested as 
the time of meeting drew nearer, 
and as the stories were supple- 
mented by appealing editorials 
and clever advertisements. 


GOVERNOR AIDS IN DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


In order to reach certain indi- 
viduals and organizations the As- 
sociation sent out personal invi- 
tations with enclosed return cards 
in specially designed envelopes, 
all of which were prepared: by ad- 
vertising experts. The invitation 
in the form of a folder printed in 
two colors contained a facsimile 
letter from. the governor empha- 
sizing the importance of the work 
such as we are engaged in, and 
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calling upon every county in the 
State to send representatives to 
this meeting. To clinch the mat- 
ter and to make sure that certain 
persons whom it was particularly 
desirable to have present would 
come to Oklahoma City for the 
meeting, the Association printed 
an attractive certificate which the 
governor signed and sent to 


numerous persons, making them 
official delegates of the State, to 
attend this important health meet- 


ing. 

The result of this intensive edu- 
cational campaign was that about 
two hundred delegates from 
every part of the State came to 
attend the meetings. They were 
as sincere and as representative 
a group of workers as gathered 
at any meeting and the enthusi- 
asm and interest aroused as a 
result of two live sessions have 
given the Association new leaders 
and additional health educators 
to carry on our propaganda in 
places where we had _ never 
worked before. 

Another example of the Asso- 
ciation’s experience in the use of 
advertising methods in its educa- 
tional campaign, is the display of 
lantern slides in the moving pic- 
ture theatres of the State. Be- 
tween films, the patrons of the 
show are waiting for diversion, 
and shrewd advertisers every- 
where are taking advantage of 
this opportunity to give their mes- 
sage to the people through 
catchy slides. If such a method 
has any value in helping the sale 
of commodities like clothes, 
coffee or furniture, can it not 
have a similar value in health 
sales campaigns 

With this in mind the Associa- 
tion prepared a series of twelve 
colored slides, carefully and 
pointedly portraying the facts 


concerning tuberculosis and the’ 


best means of combating and pre- 
venting it. It was necessary that 
the propaganda should not only 
be truthful, but what is more im- 
portant, that it must be attractive, 
catchy and if possible, enter- 
taining. 

Letters were sent to the 225 
moving picture managers of. the 
State enclosing a circular contain- 


ing drawings and descriptions of 
the slides, asking them to reply 
if they would be willing to show 
the slides, one each week for a 

riod of twelve weeks. In this 
etter an appeal to the State pride 
and patriotism of these men was 
made, and as a result of this bit 
of mail advertising, more than 
150 managers offered to display 
the slides under the conditions 
outlined by the Association with. 
out any charge. Taking into ac- 
count the theatres which were 
not operating any more, it appears 
that the Association received 
favorable replies from 75 per cent 
of the persons canvassed. Any 
commercial advertiser will testify 
that no matter how successful his 
mail advertising might be, these 
results were from ten to fifteen 
times as effective. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 


The injection of advertising 
methods, whether it be in the 
preparation of a pamphlet, the 
construction of an exhibit, the 
arrangements for a meeting or 
the conduct of a health legislative 
campaign, will increase manifold, 
the efficacy of our present cam- 
paign. This policy has been con- 
sistently observed by the Okla- 
homa Association and the results 
obtained warrant the efforts and 
funds expended. It is likely that 
because of the particular efforts 
in this direction, the exhibit mate- 
rial, the lantern slide series, the 
various forms of literature and 
the publicity methods employed 
by the Oklahoma Tuberculosis 
Association are as effective and 
as productive of good returns as 
will be found anywhere in this 
country. The Association was 
less than sixty days old when it 
found itself in the thick of a 
Red Cross campaign and without 
a staff and without any agents it 
was possible to raise the sum of 
$40,000, an increase of more than 
2,000 per cent over the sale of 
any previous year. The Associa- 
tion believes that the remarkable 
success of that was due to the 
sound advertising methods em- 
ployed. 

No attempt has been made to 
consider the financial problem in- 
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volved in the various forms of 
health education, not because its 
importance is not realized but 
rather because limited time will 
not permit me to enter into such 
a discussion. From the expe- 
rience of the Association there 
seems to be no doubt that the 
actual amount of education re- 
sulting from $1,000 worth of ad- 
vertising, this term being used in 
its broad sense, to $1,000 worth 
of education as handed out at 
present, would prove far superior 
and more economical. 

As the situation exists to- day, 
the medical quacks and medicine 
fakers have monopolized the field 
of public health advertising too 
long. It is time that we who are 
truly interested in the welfare of 
the people, took the field. 


Striking Plat- 
form of Labor Party in 


New York 


HE movement toward an in- 
dependent political party rep- 
resenting the interests of labor, 
and particularly union labor, of 
the type which was predicted in 
an article in Printers’ INK for 
December 5, received a powerful 
impetus in New York on January 
12, when the American Labor 
Party of New York adopted a 
platform containing a number of 
measures for radical reform. 
Among the more important of 
these were: the establishment of 
international standards of living 
conditions and wages for labor, 
which would prevent any one na- 
tion with a low standard from 
having an advantage over other 
nations in the open markets of 
the world; the organization of an 
international “League of Work- 
ers”; and the establishment by the 
Federal Government of numerous 
national projects during the period 
of reconstruction to give employ- 
ment to returned soldiers and 
sailors, and workers in various war 
industries which are now being 
shut down. The new platform 
also declared in favor of a mini- 
mum wage for all adult workers, 
and recommended that in all in- 


dustries there should be estab- 
lished a democratic board of ad- 
justments to establish a standard 
wage based on the average cost 
of supporting a family of five 
persons. 

The eight-hour -day and the 
forty-four hour week were en- 
dorsed, as were the principles of 
state insurance against accidents, 
illness, unemployment and old 
age. The new party wants the 
Government to continue  sol- 
diers’ and_ sailors’ insurance 
after the war, and to extend 
this insurance scheme to civ- 
ilians. Men and women should 
have the same pay for the same 
work, the platform declares, and 
incomes above $100,000 should be 
taxed 100 per cent for the use 
of the state. 

Within the past few weeks, the 
new political party backed by 
union labor, has been organized 
locally in more than forty cities, 
in spite of the active opposition 
of Samuel Gompers and some 
other labor union officials, who 
are strongly opposed to the en- 
trance of labor as a class into the 
political world. 


Change.in Business Paper 
Field 
George W. Wood has been appointed 


Western manager of Metal orker, 
Plumber and Steam Fitter, New York, 
with office in Chicago. He _ succeeds 
Charles H. Bishop, who is to become a 
general representative of Lumber, of 
St. Louis. 

For the past fifteen years Mr. Wood 
had been Western manager of the 
Plumbers Trade Journal and prior to 
that was connected with the main of- 
fices of that publication, in New York. 


Boreman Buys Merchants 
Trade Journal Co. 


W. J. Pilkington has sold his interest 
in the Merchants Trade B inne Inc., 
Des Moines, Ia., to A. I. Boreman. The 
latter has been with the company for 
the past nine years and for some time 
has been an officer. Mr. Pilkington has 
been obliged to retire on account of ill- 
health. 


Buy “Building Management” 

Fred D. Porter and John C. Lengery, 
formerly of the National Builder, 
purchased Building Management, also 
of Chicago. 
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Making the Grade in 1918 


The Year’s Record of All St. Louis Daily 
Newspapers Shown at a Glance 


In Local Display Advertising— 


THE STAR GAINED 


ALL 


Post-Dispatch The Times and 


Globe-Democrat L O ST The Republic 


In National Display Advertising— 


THE STAR GAINED 


ALL 


Post-Dispatch The Times and 


Globe-Democrat LOST The Republic 


In Total Display Advertising— 


THE STAR GAINED 


ALL 


Post-Dispatch The Times and 


Globe-Democrat LOST The Republic 


In Grand Total of All Advertising— 


THE STAR GAINED 


ALL 


Post-Dispatch The Times and 


Globe-Democrat LOST The Republic , 


This High Tribute to The Star's tay as an Advertising Medium Is Without a Parallel in 
he St. Louis Newspaper Field 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives : 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Bidg. Colonial Bidg. Fifth Ave. Bidg. 


Don’t Say “Paper”—Say “STAR” 
Trade Mark Registered 
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BA LTIMORE~THE LOGI 





jth Soros Booatoey Neos hehe W Merl er Condie Cox Charles and Clay Sireesn No, One 
No. 6, Jordan Stabler C., 701-5 Madison 
ALT is famous for good things to eat. The housewives of § 
B day to s the family table. Nineteen wholesale grocers and 3,300 
to this ne y field, three chain store groups being included in the ne 
with 39, another with 24, and 24 nel 





While manufacturers are appreciating 
and more the possibilities of Baltim 


A. B. BANGHART 





Pres. Baltimore Wholesale Grocery Co. a market, and large and growing 


(A co-operative buying association with a 
membership of 600 retail grocers.) 
SAYS: 

‘Manufacturers often ask me to 

help them sell their goods. In my 

27 years experience in the grocery 
aoe . have never ah an 

article to have permanent in 
Baltimore unless this work was 

done directly with the consumer. 


“In Baltimore one of the best ways 
to reach the consumer is 

The Baltimore NEWS. As 
president of pn 


a ‘the N he NEWS 


Victory 
Show, February rer 
cause I believe it h 
9 possible opportunity for 

the manufacturer to come face to 
face with the consumer and to get 
started right in the Baltimore field.” 





national and local cam 
being developed in on 
News, no manufacturer app 
has yet attacked this market 
the idea of finding out the 
MUM it cam be made 00 Sia 


Putting Baltimore on yout list 
nea copy in the NE 

fine, as far as it goes, 0 

seems to us that Baltimoree 
the ideal situation —not 


Practically No Duplicati 
Contidence 


THE . BALT 


The Only Straight 2 Cent Newspaper in Baltimore—The only daily ne 
DAN A. CARROLL 
Eterm a DAILY GAIN 
New York 7 . 8 5 7 
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PLACE TO TEST YOUR FOOD 


Nt) 


By CA IPAIGN 





the J. W. Cost Company in Baltimore; No, 
Stores; No. 5, Hopper McGaw & Co., Charles and Mur 


spend approximately $241,276.32 each 
ocers are required to serve groceries alone 
p, one with 78 stores in Baltimore, another 
ood chain groups of 2 and 3 stores each. 


large, not too small—for basic work that 


may add thousands of dollars in increased 
results to a large nation-wide campaign. 


In other words, where is your point of 
~ in space-buying an ce-using? 
Baltimore to ESTAB IsH ord 
size ads pay best per dollar of cost. Come 
in-the NEWS with up to a page a week 
for a year to determine definitely the size 
of space and style of copy that will yield 
the maximum of return id the investment. 
Dominate this one tremendously potential 
market to test if DOMINANCE is the 


profitable policy for your entire campaign! 


Lowest Rate Per Thousand 
ng Associated Press Service in 








As an Entering Wedge 


THE NEWS 
Conservation Food Show 
at the Lyric Theatre February 6-15 
offers a fine opportunity to meet 


the Baltimore consumer and 
demonstrate your goods. The 
space for this show is nearly all 
sold. Make reservations by 
wire. In connection with the 
show, articles on food conserva- 
tion now running inthe NEWS 
make it the best medium for 
food advertising. The NEWS 
is also the only afternoon paper 
in. Baltimore with the Asso- 
ciated Press Service. 

local circulation of any Balti- 
more paper. 





ORE NEWS 


p Baltimore which gained circulation December 1918 compared with December 1917 
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“That is a very live subject here 





at present. We want all the in- 





formation we can get immediately” 





One of our clients, learning that we had anticipated 
their desires for a thorough digest of available data 
on. practical profit-sharing plans, wrote as above. 


A few days later we mailed them, and our other 
clients, a comprehensive bulletin— 


“Profit-Sharing As An Aid 
To Contented, Efficient Labor” 


No problem today is of more vital importance than 
that of stimulating and perpetuating harmonious re- 
lationships between employer and employes. 


—After supplying our clients, we have 
a limited number of these bulletins on 
hand. We will supply them on request 
until the edition is exhausted. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


ERNEST I. MITCHELL — PAUL E. FAUST 
President Secretary and Treasurer 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Occupying the Eighth Floor of the Security Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1904 
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Sales of Merchandise Increase in 
“Dry” Territory 


The Case of the State of Washington Furnishes Interesting Facts 


OW does prohibition affect 
the sale of goods? 

Several states have been “dry” 
for years. It would be difficult 
and not very significant to com- 
pare the sales today in Kansas, 
for instance with sales in the 
“wet” period, for Kansas “went 
prohibition” many years ago. 
Washington State furnishes per- 
haps the best case. Washington 
became “dry” two or three years 
ago, recently enough to make 
comparative showings in _ sales 
significant. 

In Seattle, retail trade in shoes 
—mostly women’s and children’s 
—shows an increase of from thir- 
ty-five to fifty per cent. The 
price of workingman’s suits runs 
closer to twenty-five dollars where 
it formerly hovered around ten— 
not because of war-time prices, 
but because the artisan and shop- 
worker has more money to spend 
on personal appearances. Week- 
end short orders at the pawnshop 
have slumped to the dregs—for 
the mechanic no longer hocks his 
kit of tools to paint the town an 
indelicate pink. The jail is for 
rent, installments are paid on the 
dot, bank deposits have hit the 
dizzy upgrade and business in 
many varied lines is profiting by 
the befallment of the luckless 
liquor interests. 

Thomas H. Brewer, president 
of the Fidelity National Bank of 
Spokane has this to say: “On 
March 4, 1914, in the happy days 
of booze, Spokane’s bank de- 
posits were $30,993,302. On March 
4, 1918, they had grown to $44,- 
471,216. Bank clearings in 1917 
over 1914 were an increase of 69 
per cent and bank transactions 
showed a jump of 73 per cent.” 
Charles E. Seer who operate$ six 
or seven busy groceries scattered 
over the city says that “Easily 
fifteen per cent of our fifty per 
cent increase in trade over three 
years ago is due to prohibition.” 





The county farm—that last refuge 
of the unlucky—chalks up its 
records with the following fig- 
ures: “In 1915, we had 217 people 
on the poor farm; in March, 
1917, there were 122; March, 1918, 
found just 120.” 

Seattle reports that it is en- 
couraging to see men of such 
crafts as longshoremen, who were 
content but a short time ago to 
walk around during their leisure 
attired in overalls, now dressed in 
such manner as would do credit 
to bankers—and the retail cloth- 
iers are rapidly installing addi- 
tional cash registers. Business of 
motion picture theatres—which 
much to the chagrin of the beer 
and whiskey interests have al- 
ways pictured drinking in _ its 
worst forms—has magnified; fur- 
niture, phonographs and pianos 
are in greater demand; . cigar, 
candy and soda-water shops re- 
port an increase—and according 
to those on the inside, more fac- 
tory, shop and store workers find- 
ing time heavy on their hands are 
now taking up correspondence 
courses to while away the hours 
at home. Folks in general are 
taking greater pride in their 
homes, in their appearance and 
that of their families, are signing 
up insurance, buying flivvers and 
investing in suburban lots where 
they may keep a few chickens 
and a piebald terrier. 


DIDN’T SPELL THE CLAP OF DOOM FOR 
SALOON MEN 


But what of the saloons? To 
what trade are their erstwhile 
keepers turning? Mixing soft 
drinks, some; embarking upon 
ventures in retailing—the variety 
business, cigar and candy parlors 
or whatever appeals to them most 
—or hiking back to the land to 
operate small farms away from 
the lure of the big city. A record 
compiled from authoritative 


sources gives the present voca- 
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tions of thirty-five former saloon- 
keepers in one town as follows: 


8 retired from business. 

2 died. The shock possibly 
killed them. 

1 went into drug store. 

1 men’s furnishings. 

16 combination pool halls, candy 
and soft drinks. 

Too many for the town, and six 
of these eventually gave up the 
ghost. 

3 straight candy stores. 

1 bowling alley. 

1 shoe store (was enormously 
successful). 

1 notion store (very amateur- 
ish). ‘ 

1 sporting goods. 


Col. C. B. Blethen, editor of the 
Seattle Times, who bitterly op- 
posed prohibition when the dry 
campi'gn was on in the State 
of Washington, said in a recent 
interview: “On top of the moral 
result, we have these economic 
facts: In the first three weeks 
of prohibition, the savings de- 
posits in the banks of Seattle in- 
creased 15 per cent. There was 
not a grocery store in Seattle 
that did not show an increase of 
business in January greater than 
ever known in any month before 
in all the history of the city, ex- 
cept in holiday time. In all the 
grocery stores the increase was 
immense. In addition to this 
every dry goods store except one 
had a wonderful increase in busi- 
ness. 

“T wished to know in what class 
of goods the sales increased so 
greatly and so I sent to all the 
grocery and dry goods stores to 
find out. And to me, it is a piti- 
ful thing, and it makes me sorry 
that we did not have prohibition 
long ago—that the increase in 
sales in all the dry goods stores 
was in wearing apparel of women 
and children, and in the grocery 
stores the increase was made up 
chiefly of fruits and fancy gro- 
ceries. 

“Money that formerly went 
over the bars for booze is now 
spent for clothing for the women 
and children and in better food 
for the household. And how 
about the empty saloons and the 


landlords that own them? Many 
of them have already been made 
over and are occupied by other 
businesses. And prohibition has 
not lowered rents. I know of 
one big dry goods store that has 
already had its rent raised since 
prohibition went into effect.” 

The jail of Skagit county, 
Washington, is empty. The 
sheriff when asked | recently, 
“What’s going on in the jail” 
replied, “Nothing going on but the 
rent!” And here’s a story which 
casts a ray of illumination upon 
the effect of prohibition upon the 
second-hand business. A man 
went out to buy a hammer. He 
couldn’t find what he wanted, so 
he visited one pawnshop after 
another. His curiosity was 
aroused, as he had been accus- 
tomed to pick up valuable mech 
anic’s tools in this way for a mere 
song. So he said to one pawr- 
broker, “Let me see your entir- 
stock of toc: I may find some- 
thing that I want.” 

The man replied: “I have very 
few now.” 

“What do you mean? Don't 
working men come in to pledge 
their kits for money to tide them 
over?” 

“Not since the state went dry!” 


Husser Back in Vigilance Work 

Captain George M. Husser has se- 
cured his discharge from the Arniy and 
has been ‘appointed secretary of the 
Kansas City Protective Bureau, doing 
the vigilance committee work of the 
local advertising club. He was formerly 








secretary of the National Vigilance 
Committee. 
Kneale With Kohler & Camp- 


bell, Inc. 


Albert Russell Kneale, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Arlington 
Works of the Du Pont Company, lo- 
cated in New York, has been appointed 
advertising manager of Kohler £ Camp- 
bell, Inc., New York piano manufac- 
turers. 


Scotson-Clark With Century 
Company 


G.*F. Scotson-Clark, poster artist for- 
merly with the Cheltenham Advertising 
Agency, New York, has been appointed 
art director of the Century Company, 
also of New York. 








Lieutenant Frank William Cady has 


. joined the advertising staff of Dodge 


ros., Detroit. 
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With the Signal bakin. 
it almost sorts itself 


HE simple device of giving instant color identification 

to printed forms saves time and prevents errors in 
delivery, filing, shipping and every other branch of your 
business. Color identification is so important that with war 
restrictions removed, Hammermill Bond is again being 
manufactured in twelve colors and white. 


Where there is a different colored paper for different 
printed forms, executives and clerks alike find it easier to 
put their hands on exactly the form wanted. A goldenrod 
sheet, for instance, is the daily report of sales; a green one 
an order from a branch office. Their colors flash the need 
for immediate attention. 


Where there are branch offices, distinctive colors for letter- 
heads, envelopes and forms make it possible to route every 
communication automatically through all departments, 
from mail desk to filing clerk, with no excuse for mistake 


or delay. 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public 
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The full line of Ham- 
mermill Bond—twelve 
colors and white — is 
again offered to the 
business world 


Write to us for our Hammermill Portfolio, “The Signal 
System.” It shows the complete line of Hammermill Bond, 
twelve colors and white, also the three finishes—bond, 
ripple and linen. The specimen forms which it contains 
offer valuable suggestions for the use of color in your printing. 

If you are a printer, you probably know Hammermill 
Bond, stock it, and have proved to your own satisfaction 
that when you recommend it for a customer’s use in all his 
printing, you do him a service which he appreciates. If you 
are not already using “The Signal System,” to help you in 
demonstrating the value of the Hammermill line of colors, 
send for it. 

To the entire printing industry “The Signal System” offers 
an opportunity for new business which may have seemed a lit- 
tle difficult to get, but which is readily obtained when the im- 
mense practical value of Hammermill color variety is shown. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Enrie, Pa. 
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How Retailers May In- 
fluence Style Trend 


DDRESSING the  conven- 

tion of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association in St. 
Louis this month, J. Stevens UI- 
man outlined a plan which he 
believes, if retailers were to fol- 
low it, would permit them “to 
turn their stock into money at 
least four. times a year and have 
no hangovers at the end of the 
season.” 

Mr. Ulman is president of the 
F. Blumenthal Company, New 
York, whose newspaper cam- 
paign, conducted over the name 
of the Fashion Publicity Com- 
pany, was described in Printers’ 
Inx last week. 

The plan outlined at the St. 
Louis convention calls for the 
advertising by retail shoe mer- 
chants of the same styles and 
colors at the same time. This 
would be another step in the 
scheme of the Fashion Publicity 
Company, which, it will be re- 
called, is advertising just now to 
maintain the vogue of gray shoes. 

Among retailers at present, 
says Mr. Ulman, “one advertises 
one thing and another advertises 
another thing. There is no con- 
tinuity of thought. My idea 
would be to have your associa- 
tion appoint a committee, three 
months in advance of any sea- 
son, to meet the representatives 
of the Fashion Publicity Com- 
pany, which is the only company 
which advertises direct to the 
public regarding shoes and style, 
and then you agree with the rep- 
resentatives of the Fashion Pub- 
licity Company that all your ad- 
vertisements on ‘shoes made of 
leathers such as the Fashion 
Publicity Company is interested 
in, may advertise the same colors 
over a given period, and I think 
that this would bring about the 
happy condition which above 
outline and clean the shelves 
four times a year. 

“If, in the meantime, any. of 
you see fit to brighten up your 
stock and put in different things, 
that is up to your own individual 
preference and initiative, but at 


best you will admit that in any 
one season there are only a few 
things that go on a big scale 
and the other things do not count 
much.” 

The plan was talked over at 
the business meetings of the con- 
vention. A number of dealers 
are in favor of the plan, because 
they realize it would mean less 
expense and bigger sales for 
them. 


Advertising Agents’ Dinner to 
Wm. H. Johns 


_ The A Association of Adver- 
tising Age’ gave a dinner to Wm. 
ohns on January 14th, at the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York. A beauti- 
ful solid silver rose bowl was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Johns, “in recognition 
of his distinguished war service as chair- 
man of the Division of Advertising, of 
the United States Government Commit- 
tee on Public Information,” to quote the 
inscription. Mr. any had been totally 
unaware of the object of the dinner. 

In response to H. Blackman, who 
made the presentation, Mr. Johns warmly 
thanked the advertising agents for the 
unstinted co-operation which he had re- 
ceived as chairman, from them. 

Representatives of advertising agencies 
from out of town cities, such as Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. 
Louis and Detroit were present. 

Wm. Colver, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, spoke, discussing the 
work of the Commission, particularly 
telling how it co-operates with honest 
business. He spoke of the Federal Trade 
Commission as the great umpire of 
American _ busi and insisted that 
the Commission had no hostility to com- 

etition as such, if that competition is 
air. 





Convention to Discuss Foreign 
Trade Problems 


The National Foreign Trade Council 


will hold its sixth ational Foreign 
Trade Convention at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on April 24, 25 and 26. The 
convention wi!l deal with foreign trade 
as a factor in stabilizing American in- 
dustry—problems involving the conver- 
sion of war industries to the needs of 
peace; development of our foreign trade 
to provide employment for our soldiers, 
sailors, and war workers; and the for- 
mation of a definite policy dealing with 
the future of our new shipping. 


Federal Agency Adds to Staff 


Robert E. Fowler, lately with the ad- 
vertising department of the Butterick 
Publishing Co. in Chicago and before 
that advertising manager of the Printz- 
Biederman Co., Cleveland, will join the 
staff of the Chicago office of the Feder- 
al Advertising Agency on February |. 














The Post Office, Expired Sub- 
scriptions and Unlabeled Ad- 
vertising “Reorders” 

“Tue Courter-InrormMant”’ 


Partow, Fra., Jan. 15, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

E. T. Gundlach and S. Roland Hall 
have recently voiced in your columns 
very valid complaints concerning the 
failure of the Post Office Department 
properly to enforce regulations govern- 
ing the publication of improper or fraud- 
ulent advertisements. Their stand is 
very. properly taken, in the writer’s 
opinion. 

There is another point upon which the 
Post Office Department also seemingly 
is wilfully neglectful. That is its fail- 
ure to enforce the regulation concern- 
ing running advertising matter in news 
columns without being labeled as adver- 
tising, and the use of puff news stories 
as an inducement for the placing of 
display advertising. 

hile some papers yet observe this 
regulation very carefully there are now 
a considerable number of papers which 
violate it flagrantly and continually. 

It might be well to call attention to 
the fact that the Post Office Department, 
likewise, fails wholly to enforce its own 
regulations concerning the cutting off 
of delinquent subscriptions to newspa- 
pers and periodicals. If it had been in 
the habit of doing this, there would have 
been no need for the War Industries 
Board to have issued its regulation in 
this respect. In connection with which 
we are sorry to have to say that the 
Post Office Department, which was 
charged with enforcing this regulation 
of Mr. Donnelley’s, again fell down on 
the job, permitting many publications to 
continue unhindered the distribution of 
complimentary and free copies and to 
continue the distribution of copies to 
subscribers who were delinquent in their 
subscription payments. 

It is a fine how-d’ye-do when a depart- 
ment of our Federal Government wil- 

_ fully overlooks violations of its own 
regulations and of the enactments of 
Congress to which it is charged to secure 
obedience. It is our belief that the laws 
and regulations in all these instances 
should be enforced or should be abol- 
ished and rescinded. 

Franx Kay ANDERson, 
Publisher. 


L. C. Rosenberg Opens an 
Agency of His Own 


Louis Charles Rosenberg, for four 
years secretary and treasurer of the 
Sterling Advertising Service, New York, 
has opened an agency of his own in that 
city. He sold his interest in the Ster- 
ling agency seven months ago. 








Henrikson Opens Office in 
icago 
Carl I. Henrikson, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Chicago eu- 
matic Tool Company : 
advertising service office in 


has opened an 
icago. 
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Would Have Government 
Certify Standards in 
Industry 


A_ novel proposal has come out of 
Washington—that “guaranteed standards 
in industry” be instituted by the Gov- 
ernment. Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field has proposed to the President that 
his department be allowed to provide 
facilities to the maker of any standard 
commodity to submit a specimen of his 
precast for examination with the privi- 
ege of later attaching to that product 


in the open market the Government's 
analysis of its qualities. The Commerce 
Department has in its great industrial 


laboratory, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the ideal instrumentality for test- 
ing products of all kinds and certifying 
the facts that a buyer, domestic or for- 
eign, ought to know with respect to the 
nature of an article purchase of which 
is contemplated. 

It would be the plan, of course, to 
require only one test for wares of a 
given class or kind. e manufacturer 
having obtained a verdict on a test sam- 
ple would be permitted to attach a copy 
of the certificate to all of his production 
of the particular kind and quality so 
certified. Severe criminal penalties are, 
however, recommended by the Secretary 
for wilful violation of the manufactur- 
er’s agreement to attach the Government 
certificate only to goods coming fully 
up to the certified sample. 

The proposal is not a police measure, 
but merely a facility offered by the 
Government to those who might choose 
to use it. 


New York “Times” Man 
Cited for Valor 


Capt. Julius O. Adler. assistant treas- 
urer of the New York Times Company, 
and a nephew of Adolph S. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the Times, uae bose —_ for 
bravery in the fighting in the Argonne 
campaign, “be 5 Adler is a member 
of the 306th Infantry. 

“During the advance in the Argonne 
Forests since Sept. 26, 1918,” the cita- 
tion reads, “especially at the capture of 
St. Juvin and Hill 182. on the after- 
noon of Oct. 14, 1918, this officer 
showed marked leadership and efficiency, 
and exhibited great coolness, under fire, 
in leading his troops against the enemy, 
although time and time in superior 
forces of the enemy confronted him. 
On Oct. 14, 1918, his company, although 
greatly depleted by casualties, i 
by his cour and example, was first to 
reach the objective at St. Juvin and Hill 
182, capturing approximately fifty pris- 
oners. He was ever ready to go forw 
whenever called upon, however great the 
odds seemed against him.” 








The Whitaker Paper Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has purchased the business of 
the Peters Paper Company, ver, 
Colo., which will be operated as a di- 
vision of the Whitaker company. 
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Y APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY, THE KING 





For centuries past, the distinction most 
coveted by the artisan and tradesman of 
England has been the right to stamp the 
Royal Crest upon his wares, with the inscription, “By 
appointment to His Majesty, the King” 











This seal is the most distinctive trademark in the world. It 
is the sign of royal approval, and its mere presence on a hat 
or cigarette distinguishes them from all other hats and 
cigarettes 


But there is a limit to the excellence of hats and cigarettes 
and all other articles which could bear this seal. There are 
silversmiths who can execute a goblet or a candlestick equal 
to any which the Silversmith to the King can produce. Yet 
this does not detract from the prestige created by the Crest 





O the distinction between the crested hat and those 
not made by the Hatters to the King exists largely 
in the public mind. In the tendency of the public 
to accept and support such distinction, there is 

food for thought. It will be worth while for the glover 
whose gloves have four fingers and a thumb like all other 
gloves, to find the American Crest which will distinguish 
his products from others equally good — 


That such a crest exists there is no doubt. Kings have lost 
caste of late, but the royal seal will always stand for excel- 
lence. It will always be a mark of the gentleman’s approval 
and as such it can be duplicated in America 
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‘HEN the American gentleman puts his seal of 
approval on any commodity, it immediately 
becomes distinguished from all others of its 
kind. It takes on a new aspect. It appears 

in a different light 


So the man who makes a glove as well as a glove can be 
made, or a hat as good as the best, or a suit equal to any on 
the market—the man whose trademark is already known, 
but who wishes to set it apart from al] the rest, can give it 
a new and fresh significance by stamping it with the Royal 


American Seal 





* HIS seal embodies and reflects the tastes, interests, 
pastimes and activities of the American gentle- 
man. It implies that the article bearing it is made 
for him. It is the concrete expression of his pref- 


erence. It is the mark of distinction recognized by the 
American shopper and his dealer—it is stamped on every 
article advertised in VANITY FAIR. It is VANITY 
FAIR 








VANITY FAIR A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE 
STAGE, SOCIETY, SPORTS, FASHIONS AND THE FINE ARTS 





H. M. LOVE, ADVERTISING MANAGER, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, NEW YORK 
W. A. KRAMER, Western Manager, Stevens Building, CHICAGO 
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AGAIN 


Greatest in Pittsburgh 


During the Year 1918 


THE Pett SUN 


(SIX DAYS A WEEK) 
was the only afternoon paper in Pittsburgh that showed a gain 
in advertising over the previous year 
In 1918 The Sun Carried a Total of 8,333,304 
Lines of Paid Advertising, Which Represents 
A Gain of 543,074 Lines 
Over the Year 1917 


This, despite the fact that two of the Pittsburgh after- 
noon papers publish a Sunday edition, making them 
7-day papers, and that— 





Thousands of lines of objectionable medical, fake finan- 
cial and other questionable advertising, which The Sun 
refuses, is accepted and published by its contemporaries. 


The Sun publishes all the news, furnishes the best fea- 
tures and comics that can be secured, and protects its 
readers by keeping its news and advertising columns 
clean. This makes it exceptionally valuable as an ad- 
vertising medium to those desiring publicity for products 
of legitimate value. 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


‘*Ask Anyone From Pittsburgh’’ 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, Publishers’ Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 


























Blast Furnace Slag, 
a Waste Material, Is Ad- 
vertised 





Carnegie Steel Company Succeeds 
in Disposing of a Portion of Vast 
Wastage by Letting Possible 
Users Know of Its Utility for 
Concrete Aggregate and Road 
Building 





AN advertising campaign to 
find new markets for blast 
furnace slag, a waste material, has 
recently been started by the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and 
has already been attended with 
good results. The blast furnaces 
of the United States in 1918 pro- 
duced about 20,000,000 tons of 
slag, figuring fifty-five pounds of 
slag for every hundred pounds of 
pig iron made. The blast fur- 
naces of the United States Steel 
Corporation, alone produce about 
one-half of this, or 10,000,000 toris 
annually. A market has been 
found for a small part of this slag, 
but the larger part of it goes to 
waste, and the dumping of it 
means not only an expense for 
transportation, but in the congest- 
ed manufacturing districts it is 
frequently difficult to find cheap 
land which can be utilized as a 
bank for this material. 

Until about three years ago the 
railroads which haul Lake Su- 
perior iron ore from lower Great 
Lakes ports to the blast furnaces 
performed the service of hauling 
away slag from the furnaces with- 
out additional charge. However, 
three years ago the Interstate 
Commerce Commission put a stop 
to this practice as being unfair, 
since which time the hauling and 
dumping of slag has cost the fur- 
naces from 50 cents to a dollar 
a ton, and this expense must, of 
course, be added to the production 
cost of pig iron. 

For many years European coun- 
tries have found a wide variety 
of uses for blast furnace slag, but 
it is only for about fifteen years 
that it has been commercially uti- 
lized in the United States, and 
even now its commercial’ utiliza- 
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tion is small compared with the 
total output. Of the 10,000,000 
tons produced yearly by the steel 
corporation about 1,500,000 tons a 
year is used in a granulated form 
for making cement in the plants 
of the Universal Portland Cement 
Company, a subsidiary of the steel 
corporation. For building con- 
struction and highway work about 

,900,000 tons more have been 
utilized, and 250,000 tons a year 
has been diverted to such pur- 
poses as filling in land and other 
miscellaneous work where crushed 
stone or gravel are ordinarily em- 
ployed. 

The campaign of the Carnegie 
Steel Company is through trade 
and technical mediums which 
reach engineering and construc- 
tion companies, railroads and con- 
crete builders. The principal use 
thus far developed for slag is as 
an aggregate in concrete, taking 
the place of crushed stone or 
gravel. For highways, railroad 
roadbed, roofing and many other 
forms of construction in which 
concrete is used it is considered 
by some engineers as equal, if not 
superior, to stone or gravel. A 
factor which prevents it from be- 
ing nationally distributed is that 
for long hauls the freight rates 
make the delivered costs too high. 

Sales made.in the Pittsburgh 
district recently have been on the 
basis of $1.05 a ton, so if all of 
the 20,000,000 tons annually pro- 
duced in this country could be 
commercially utilized there would 
be a saving to iron producers of 
about $20, 000,000 a year. Although 
it probably is not practicable to 
dispose of all of this slag, it is 
believed there are additional mar- 
kets which can be created to take 
a large part of it, thus turning 
what is now largely waste material 
into useful purposes, and making 
it an asset instead of a liability to 
steel companies and merchant blast 
furnaces. 

Most of the copy used by the 
Carnegie Steel Company is edu- 
cational, and directed to the engi- 
neer or building constructor in an 
effort to persuade him of the value 
of slag as a concrete aggregate 
or as road-building material. 








What Shall Salesmen Do on 
Saturdays? 


They Should Not Waste the Day, Although Not All Sales Executives 
Agree That It Should Be Spent in Selling 


Runxet Brotuers, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Cocoa and Chocolates 
New York, Jan. 7, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are planning to have our sales- 
men make some profitable use of Satur- 
pe What material have — on the 
subject that you can give us 


Guy S. Jenxins, 
Sales Manager. 


Ts is but one of several in- 
quiries which we have recent- 
ly received on this subject. It 
seems that during the last two 
years it was so easy to sell goods 
that many salesmen were not 
obliged to work a full week. They 
acquired the habit of knocking 
off about Thursday night and of 
not getting back on the job again 
until Monday afternoon or Tues- 
day morning. Now that condi- 
tions have changed, many com- 


panies are having difficulty in get- 


ting their men to give up these 
luxurious habits and to get down 
to business in the good old-fash- 
ioned way. 

Of course the tendency of 
salesmen to take things easy on 
Saturday is much older than the 
war. The seventh day of the 
week has never been regarded as 
a favorable time to sell goods. It 
has been generally supposed that 
buyers are too rushed on that day 
to bother with salesmen. Many 
sales managers have contended 
that sending a representative in 
to see a merchant on his busiest 
day does more harm than good. 

For this reason a number of 
houses during recent years have 
encouraged their salesmen not to 
attempt to do much selling on 
Saturday. The men were told to 
occupy the day in re-arranging 
their samples, making out reports, 
answering correspondence, adjust- 
ing complaints and in attending to 
personal matters that have been 
neglected during the week. Every 
salesman*has a lot of detail of this 
sort to do and unless he sets 
aside a definite time for doing it, 


he may not get a chance to attend 
to it at all. 

Another school of sales exec- 
utives hold to the idea that it 
makes no difference how a sales- 
man spends his time as long as he 
sells the goods. If the salesman 
makes his quota and covers his 
territory adequately, the boss 
doesn’t care what he does with 
his Saturdays or for that matter 
with any other day. 


HOLD THAT SIX DAYS MAKE A 
REGULAR WEEK 


Other sales managers point out 
to their men that it will be impos- 
sible for them to make their quota 
unless they put in a full week’s 
work. It is explained that the 
quota represents what the terri- 
tory should yield and that to at- 
tain it a man will have to put in 
at least forty hours of solid work 
each week. Since salesmen ap- 
preciate thee importance of selling 
their quota, this suggestion is us- 
ually effective. 

While few houses have definite 
policies for inducing their sales- 
men to make Saturday a regular 
day, we find that thousands of 
salesmen have methods of their 
own that throw much light on the 
subject.. It is true that it is in- 
advisable to call on some buyers 
on Saturday, but this is not true 
of all buyers. It is just as easy 
to see many merchants on Satur- 
day as it is on any other day. 
The good salesman uses his judg~- 
ment. He does not thrust him- 
self on busy men, but keeps call- 
ing on his prospects until he finds 
one that looks to be “ripe” for 
an approach. By following this 
plan the salesman with the or- 
dinary quickly demonstrated line 
can usually manage to have three 
or four satisfactory interviews be- 
fore one o'clock Saturday. 

The Saturday work should be 
planned carefully. The- route 


ae preferably be laid out in 
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ed more ree 
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the year of 1918 : 
than any news: : 
paperi in Des 
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those districts where the buyers 
are not likely to be too busy. Us- 
ually it is a good plan to put off 
the hard prospects for a more 
auspicious occasion, and to devote 
Saturday to the easy fellows. 
Many salesmen call only on good 
customers on the last day of the 
week. If they find him busy they 
get behind the counter and help 
him sell goods. This is very 
common practice among traveling 
men, and is a help that retailers 
greatly appreciate. 

Some salesmen systematically 
plan to give this kind of co-opera- 
tion. They arrange their route 
so that they will be able to spend 
Saturday in the store of a large 
buyer of their product. Perhaps 
during the day they improvise a 
demonstration of their goods. In 
any event they hold themselves 
in readiness to give expert infor- 
mation about the product to the 
store’s patrons. It is surprising 
the large quantity of their own 
line they will sell at retail during 
the day. People all like to buy 
from a factory representative. 

After an observant salesman 
spends a day in a store in this 
fashion in intimate contact with 
its trade, he is generally able to 
give some practical suggestions 
to the proprietor. He is also 
likely to find out some things 
about the way the people view his 
own product that he did not know 
before.. One of the best known 
sales managers in this country 
claims that he owes his success 
to the usé that he made of Satur- 
days when he was on the road 
a few years ago. His method Was 
not so much to sell his goods to 
merchants on that day as it was 
to help them to sell their goods. 
He says that no salesman can 
spend his Saturdays to better ad- 
vantage than in this manner. _ 

On this whole question there is 
no such thing as uniformity of 
opinion as to what the salesman 
should do on Saturdays. Nearly 
all manufacturers, however, agree 
that the day should not be wasted. 
It should be spent constructively, 
if not in selling goods, at least 
in winding up the tag ends of 
necessary work that have accum- 
ulated—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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Aircraft Advertising Is Here 
Current newspaper advertising of the 
Packard Motor Car Company is inter- 
esting, because it deals with questions 
of policy. It is stated that Twin-Six 
passenger cars will be available shortly; 
that there will be no changes in Packard 
prices; that a new truck efficiency test 
will start February 1. 

One subhead reads: “Packard Aircraft 
for C cial or P; ig urposes,” 
and the text that follows it is significant 
enough to reproduce herewith: 

“Since hostilities. ceased, business 
America has not had time to standardize 
its aircraft,needs. The Packard Com- 
pany is not making a stock airplane, but 

a department to execute special or- 
ders, or to advise and figure with Trans- 
portation Companies, the Government, 
or private individuals. 

“As originators of the motor from 
which the Liberty Motor was made, and 
as producers of the most advanced ty, 
of airplanes for the Government, the 
Packard Aircraft Engineering Depart- 
ment may be said to be in position of 
first authority and to offer the most 
complete and practical department now 
available for the development of air- 
planes in this country.” 








Coffee Roaster Explains Higher 
Prices 


The Fishback Company, coffee roaster 
of Indianapolis, has resorted to news- 
paper advertising to explain why coffee 
Pptices go up, even after the summit of 
inflation seems to have been reached 
other commodities. During the war 
coffee prices were kept down, but now 
the war is over, they are going up and 
may continue to rise for some time to 
come. What is the reason for this 
anomaly? 

The cause is not far to seek, accord- 
ing to the Fishback Company and to 
clear the industry of the accusation of 
profiteering, it explains its belief in the 
newspapers. It is too long a story to 
tell in the space available in Printers’ 
Inx. Summed up briefly, the advertis- 
ing states that raw coffee stocks in the 
United States have been allowed to 
dwindle to almost nothing, while the 
ports of Brazil are bursting with stocks 
ready for shipment. 

The advertising received the approba- 
tion of coffee roasters in Indianapolis 
and nearby cities, who even asked to 
share in the cost. 





C. E. Wittmack With Chicago 
Agency 


C. E. Wittmack has joined the agency 
of Woodwards, Inc., Chicago. He 
— yy with Lo National L 4 

ector Company, rT , as iver- 
tising manager, with the Oshkosh Over- 
all Gumesne. Oshkosh, Wis., as sales 
and advertising manager and with the 
Carnation Milk Products Company and 
the Hebe Company, Chicago, as assist- 
ant advertising manager. 
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To The Manufacturers 
of Hardware, Farm-Operating 
Equipment, Building Supplies: 


Developing rapidly in both an agricultural and indus- 
trial way, and with a tremendously increased pur- 
chasing power, the South today offers unparalleled 
opportunities for Big Business in the above-mentioned 
lines. 


The Southern Hardware Dealer handles an extensive 
line. Fully 90 per cent of the farm implement trade 
passes through his hands—in addition to the bulk 
of the business in building supplies, sporting goods, 
housefurnishing goods. 


Hardware stocks in this section are away below 
normal. Unusually heavy buying is indicated for 
1919, and ‘the manufacturer that keeps his product 
before Southern dealers thro the SOUTHERN 
HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT JOURNAL will 


profit accordingly. 


In the textile manufacturing field, the power plant 
engineering field and the hardware field, respectively, 
the Smith Publications can serve you most effectively 
in the South. 





W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
Members A.B.C. & A.B.P. ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEER COTTON 
A monthly power plant engineering journal A monthly textile production journal 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT JOURNAL 
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MARSHALL FIELD @ 
CO., Chicago, Ill. 


“Your little book, on depart- 
ment stores and national ad- 
vertising, is the most sensible 
statement of the situation as 
it exists that I have ever read. 
Surely there is plenty of need 
for the national advertiser to 
heed the message.” FR. A. 
Brown, Advertising Manager. 





WM. FILENE’S SONS 
CO., Boston Mass. we 
“It is quite a treat to find any- 


4 thing written regarding de- 
1S OO partment store practice that 
is even 90 per cent. accurate.” 


Frank A. Black, Publicity 


is Worth heii IDGE & 


~ CLOTHIER, Phila., Pa. 
a V 1 NT) 2 “It is written with a better 
understanding of the relation 


of the department store to the 
manufacturer than anything 
I have seen.” R. H. Durbin, 
Advertising Manager. 


Send for it— HOCHSCHILD, KOHN 
It 1s Free & co., Baltimore, Md. 
q “I congratulate you upon hav- ' 


ing been, to my knowledge the 

first advertising agency with 

the courage totell prospective 

clients the truth about the i 
marketing of nationally ad- te 
vertised goods through the 
department stores.” W. S. 
Hamburger, Adv. Manager. 


J. H. CROS 


Advertising A, 
214 South Trell 
PHILADE®PH! 
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the most sensible statement of the situation 


as it exists that I have ever read.” 
BM R. A. Brown, Advertising Manager, Marshall Field & Company 





HE PROBLEM of enlisting the co- 
operation of leading department 
stores in distributing advertised. prod- 
ucts is vital to the success of much 
national advertising. 

Our beliefs, as an advertising agency 
working on this problem, are voiced in the little 
book here advertised. 

The criticisms of a number of department store 
advertising managers, who have read the book, 
are given as evidence that our views are in 
agreement with those of many leading stores. 
We know merchandising conditions in the depart- 
ment store field because certain members of our 
organization have been department store men. 
They understand and appreciate the problems 
of the large retailer—which are the rmanu- 
facturer’s problems in the end. 
We can serve efficiently a few more far-seeing 
and progressive manufacturers with special 
| interest in selling through department stores. 
— A copy of the book will be sent without charge 
to those interested. 


ROSS CO. 


rtising Agency 
») Twelfth Street 
DEFPHIA, PA. 
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NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 


The Dayton News Gained 


610,988 arsine kes 


10,172,232 


LINES 


The News, while carrying over 3,000,000 lines more 
business than any other Dayton paper, has maintained 
its lead in both the evening and Sunday fields, carry- 
ing more business in its Evening edition than the 
6-day Evening paper and in its Sunday edition more 
than the other Sunday paper (an old-established pub- 
lication). 


The Springfield News Gained 


661,780 istr2Scerrying’ a” total” of 


1,088,788 


LINES 


This is more by nearly three-quarters of a million 
lines than carried by Springfield’s morning paper, 
leaving undisturbed the claim that Springfield is an 
evening-paper city. 











The Dayton News carried 11 per cent 
more classified advertising (count of ads) 
than all other Dayton papers combined. 











News League of Ohio, Dayton, Ohio 


GRIGORO. 2 cc ccccwccsenccccderdamene John Glass, Peoples Gas Building 
WOW Teeth. . cccccccccsccccsccessoues I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower 


























Do These Five 


Chinese Trade 


Things to Get 





The Millions of Chinese Are Friendly to the United States, but, as 
Bret Harte Said, They Are Peculiar—Peculiarities to Cater to 


By Chao-Hsin Chu 


Consul General of China at San Francisco, Cal. 


OW the war is over com- 

mercial opportunities every- 
where in China are _ especially 
awaiting Americans, who are 
recognized by our Chinese as the 
fairest and most agreeable people 
in business dealing. Prior to the 
war Germany had developed her 
trade in the Orient to quite a 
great extent. Now the German 
interests have practically died out, 
as we have driven the Huns out 
of business. Now is the very 
time for America to enlarge her 
trade in the Far East for the re- 
placement of the German trade, 
and I can assure you such replace- 
ment will become permanent and 
most acceptable. 

To carry on your trade in the 
Orient, five factors must be at- 
tended to: First, sole agencies 
should be given to the Chinese 
firms. Hitherto, some American 
products were indirectly sold to 
China, such as cotton, which prior 
to the war was sold in Liverpool 
for delivery to China. In fact, 
the foreign trade in China has 
long been more or less monop- 
olized by some foreign firms 
which used to do business only 


through their Chinese compra- 
dores. 
The compradore system in 


China has long ~been considered 
as the only solution and conven- 
ience for foreign merchants. Yet, 
we are not entirely satisfied with 
that system because of its indi- 
rectness and inefficiency in’ busi- 
ness dealings. To remedy this, 
it is advisable and necessary for 
the American manufacturers to 
appoint some Chinese sole agents. 
Local conditions and dialect dif- 
ferences would discourage and 
curtail the foreign salesman in the 
attempt of trade development in 


Portion of Address before the New 
York Advertising Club. 
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the interior of China, while the 
native agents could under all cir- 
cumstances carry on your trade 
extensively and successfully. I 
can assure you that the Chinese 
agents will give you American 
manufacturers guarantees as to 
the trade you have been enjoying 
as well as to your trade to be 
developed from year to year as 
fully as the Chinese consuming 
capacity should be. 

Secondly, advertising should be 
often:and universally inserted in 
the Chinese newspapers and period- 
icals. Advertising is not new, but 
its application to the present sit- 
uation when your exports are 
still not entirely free from being 
restricted by the war conditions 
will perhaps be a new thought to 
some American manufacturers. 
Good will advertising does not ex- 
pect immediate results, as you 
know. In order to maintain the 
trade you enjoyed before and to 
create a new field for your future 
trade, I urge that your trade- 
marks, especially those already 
known to the Oriental markets, 
be well kept through the means 
of Chinese publicity in the eyes 
and minds of your distant cus- 
tomers, although you are tem- 
porarily unable to turn. out such 
goods for exportation to China. 


BRANDED GOODS IN FAVOR 


Thirdly, labels and brands or 
“chops” should be kept on in a 
permanent manner.’ Owing to the 
conservation of the Chinese 
people, they always look for the 
very goods they used to buy, and 
whenever they find a label some- 
what changed and different from 
the one they are familiar with, 
even though the goods be of the 
same quality or even better and 
turned out by- the same manu- 
facturer, it would be beyond the 
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reach of their understanding, 
which would lead to a loss of 
the good will of your trade. More- 
over, in shipping goods to China, 
even the package or the bottling 
must be kept exactly the same in 
every manner. In short, it would 


be bettef not to attempt to give 
anything new or modified to the 
Chinese markets for consumers 
would possibly not understand. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS STILL 
UNKNOWN TO CHINA 


Fourthly, exhibit rooms should 
be established in the Chinese trade 
ports. Many kinds of products 
which I find everywhere in this 
country are still not shown in the 
Chinese markets. It would be im- 
possible for your trade to be ex- 
panded unless you could submit 
sample goods to your distant 
buyers. ow the main thing for 
you American manufacturers to 
do is to devise some ways and 
means of introducing your prod- 
ucts to the Orient. It seems to 
me such introduction cannot be 
better made than through the 
method of exhibition. I there- 
fore propose that establishment 
of exhibit rooms for the display 
of American sample products be 
carried out in all the large ports 
of China. 

Fifthly, American commercial 
commissions should pay frequent 
visits to China, not only to the 
trade ports, but also to the in- 
terior. There are various in- 
dustries in China which are almost 
unawakened and which are avail- 
able for exploitation. China is 
a big field for American capital 
to be invested productively. You 
will be convinced if you, collect- 
ively or individually, go over and 
investigate the business possibili- 
ties and economic conditions 
there. 

China herself is not only a 
great market for manufactured 
products, but also serves as a 
centre of the Far Eastern trade. 
According to the data of the 
Chinese Customs House there are 
lots of foreign products imported 
into China and re-exported to her 
neighboring countries, especially 
to Russia. During the last few 
years Russia has been using 


MANY 
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Shanghai, the largest trade port 
in China, as a centre where ship- 
ments could be conveniently for- 
warded to Vladivodstok or Harbin 
and thence to her interior provy- 
inces. 

Most of the nations and colon- 
ies in southern Asia, such as 
Siam, India, Annam, Australia, 
Straits Settlements, Dutch Col- 
onies, Philippine Islands, etc., are 
not self-supporting—they are more 
or less dependent upon foreign 
supply of manufactured articles. 

some manufactories were to 
be established right in the Chinese 
territory, making China as a point 
of industrial centre of the Far 
East, the goods turned out 
economically would excel her 
neighboring markets. 


BINDING TIES OF FINANCE 


China is looking for financial 
support and enterprising co-opera- 
tion from her economic allies, 
especially from the United States 
—a country that has such a 
splendid record of her fair deal- 
ing with China in the past. Such 
good feeling existing in China 
toward America should encour- 
age the American business man 
to seize the commercial and in- 
dustrial opportunities in China. 
We are not selfish as. to desire 
to monopolize our home indus- 
trial activities. Our door is open 
wide. We are welcoming foreign 
bankers, capitalists, manufactur- 
ers, enterprisers and scientific ex- 
perts, especially those from the 
United States. In reciprocity we 
are willing to supply anything we 
possess, such as raw materials, 
foodstuffs, man power and the 
like. 

In conclusion let me emphasize 
that if America aims to get a 
firm hold in the business field of 
the Orient and to play a proper 
part in the trade development 
of international competition after 
the world war, economic co- 
operation with China is essential. 
In other words, the two sister 
republics on both sides of the 
Pacific must take joint action in 
fighting the next world war, the 
war of international trade and 
commerce, which is bound to come 
in the very near future. 
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Che Zvening Siar: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“ YEARLY CIRCULATION RECORD 

n 

. Net Paid Circulation 

: Daily Sunday 

t © RSS SOL PPP wee ee 98,941 76,000 

r Re ee EAS due c.4 cere oye & lee eh a 89,715 65,045 

t SAD «ta MME in Site si < Bins ie a « Gag he ms 78,672 57,564 

r SORE alco aiigtlncls tb wewebe osll's Poe a% 72,364 53,807 
BBR GER oN gee st ae ee 68,080 50,879 
Te oe cn kao guamin ew 65,641 49,509 

I th ERTS ons 0. + otidincnve:s 36 i060 63,804 50,093 

é be en Les ee 57,797 47,382 

Fetal ests ssh Dawes ls «dowel 44,046 










YEARLY ADVERTISING RECORD 


















Lines of Paid Advertising 








1918 1917 
The Evening and Sunday Star... 13,703,926 12,392,473 
2. Sees ee 7,889,408 7,025,555 
2 Aa ee er 7,700,517 5,113,336 
Gt TRRWORREE «on. a cuincn sion cies 3,589,545 5,486,088 










The Evening Star dees not print a forenoon edition. 
Its paid circulation in Washington and suburbs is believed 
to be between two and one-half and three times that of the 
corresponding edition of its evening contemporary. 

The circulation of The Sunday Star in Washington 
and suburbs is’ many thousands in excess of that of The 
Sunday Star’s nearest contemporary. The home delivery 
of The Sunday Star in this city is not approached by any 
other Sunday newspaper. 











The Star is recognized as one of the greatest advertis- 
ing mediums in the United States, attested by the great 
volume of advertising that it carries daily and Sunday. 







DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
TRIBUNE BUILDING FIRST NATIONAL BANE BLDG. 


NEW YORE, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Put Advertising Back of Canvassers 


Experiences of Concerns That Have Made the Experiment Show This 
to Be Necessary 


Brooxs, Smirn & Frencu, iwc. 
Detroit, Micx. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

t us thank you for the courtesies 
extended in your letter attaching list of 
selling agencies handling products for 
manufacturers as well as list of chain 
stores. 

Do you happen to know in just what 
way we can obtain the names of con- 
cerns operating forces of house-to-house 
canvassers? e knew of such a list 
before the war, but believe that the 
difficulties involved in holding such a 
selling force together at that time and 
under the existing conditions, put many 
of them out of business. 

Any information you can give us 
relative to this subject will be much 
appreciated. 

Brooke, Smita & Frenca, Inc. 
Cc . Brooxe. 
EVERAL of 


recent inquiries 


which this is typical, suggest a 
reviving interest in the subject of 
canvassing as a means for obtain- 
ing intensive distribution in con- 
nection with one’s marketing plans 


for spring. Whether to sell 
through dealers or by house-to- 
house demonstrators depends en- 
tirely upon the article to be sold 
and circumstances surrounding its 
use. But experience has proved 
very many times that canvassers 
do not dispense with the need for 
advertising. Rather they empha- 
size its capacity to dignify a call- 
ing that has been considerably 
abused. 

The most conspicuous successes 
in canvassing are those where ad- 
vertising has been used to stimu- 
late consumer acceptance, and 
where the type of canvassers cor- 
responds favorably with the high 
quality of the advertising. Among 
the concerns whose use of canvas- 
sers has been described in Print- 
ERS’ INK are the Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensil Co., Fels & Co., Ful- 
ler Brush Company, and Frantz 
Premier Company. These houses 
are strong advertisers, ‘neverthe- 
less. Other concerns that have 


used canvassers are the Liggett &. 


Myers Tobacco Co., S. C. John- 
son & Son, Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., American Radiator Co., Jewel 
Tea Co. Procter & Gamble 


(Ivory and Lenox soap and Cris- 
co), Calumet Baking Powder Co., 
Spirella Co., Sterizol Sales Co., 
Waxit Co., Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd., Corn Products Refining Co., 
and Campbell Soup Co. 

A couple of years ago, an in- 
teresting experiment was con- 
ducted by a well known national 
advertiser who found in each ter- 
ritory many little hamlets, classi- 
fied as N. G., with merchants of 
insufficient financial responsibility 
to warrant carrying a model stock 
and whose apparent lack of ini- 
tiative did not suggest very desir- 
able catalogue accounts. This man- 
ufacturer got in touch with ex- 
press agents in these small towns, 
presented them with text books, 
wholesale and retail price lists, 
etc. Results of the trial campaign 
were somewhat contradictory. In 
some cases, the express agent sent 
in orders in rapid succession, ac- 
companied by cash in advance. 
In other instances, the catalogue 
canvasser didn’t sell a bill. So, the 
success or failure of such sales 
campaigns depends, as in so many 
other campaigns, in picking the 
right man. 

It is interesting to know that 
of 100 trial- letters sent to minis- 
ters asking for the names of local 
parishioners—male or female—who 
would welcome the opportunity of 
picking up a little pin money, not 
a single reply was received. In- 
quiries were also sent to nhotog- 
raphers, insurance solicitors, post- 
masters, etc., but with negligible 
returns. 

Finally the proposition was 
dropped. The salesmen covering 
regular routes reported strenuous 
opposition on the part of the deal- 
ers who complained of the manu- 
facturer putting his wares into the 
“peddier class.” Yet standard sell- 
ing prices were rigorously main- 
tained, and the manufacturer is 
by far the biggest advertiser in 
his particular Feld. —[Ed. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 
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Right Up to the Stores 
That Sell Your Goods 


_ING-RICH 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
IRON SIGNS 
























i" Creating “desire” is one 
thing. Crystallizing “de- 

a } sire” into Sales is quite 
on '- another. That’s why it 
Victrolas iva pays to put signs on your 
| cuTON TALKING MACHING CO JR dealers’ store s—Signs 
= aii which say “Here’s the 
merchandise you’ve been 
reading about. Now, 
come in and BUY!” 












Big national advertisers make 
Ing-Rich signs a definite part 
of their campaigns, because 
Ing-Rich signs are brilliant, 
attractive and, consequently, 
effective. What’s more, they’re 
economical, because they’re so 
durable. You'll find Ing-Rich 
signs on the job—selling 
goods long after lithographed 
signs have become dilapidated 
abominations. 


Shall We Make Up 
a Sample Sign For 
You Free? 
















We'd like to show you how effectively your product 
can be displayed in brilliant, everlasting Porcelain 
Enamel. May we? Just give us an idea of the word- 
ing you want, and we'll submit a complete sample 
sign in full colors, That’s straight and stringless. 
How about it? 


Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Company 


College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
Of This $4,668,405,000.00 


In 1918 Crop Values? 


The figures on the map indicate the total value of all 
crops in 1918, in millions of dollars, in each state in 
the territory covered by THE ProGREssIvE FARMER. 


These twelve states produced last year one-third of 
America’s $14,000,000,000.00 crop values. 


Never before have these Southern farmers had so 
much money to spend as right now. This money awaits 
those who will go after it quickly and efficiently. 


Diversification is the order of the day in the South. 
During the eight years from 1908 to 1917, the acreage 
of crops in the Cotton Belt increased as follows: cotton, 
4% ; corn, 28% ; wheat, 143% ; oats, 87% ; hay, 105% ; 
sweet potatoes, 60% ; potatoes, 46%—Six Great Crops 
Other Than Cotton Averaging 78% Increase in 
Acreage and 98% Increase in Yield. 
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There Is Just One Farm Paper 
Which Dominates This Empire— 


Tat PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE PrRoGRESSIVE FARMER is_the South’s greatest and 
most powerful influence for good. From the standpoint 
of editorial merit, class circulation, dealer influence and 
the faith of its subscribers, it is absolutely supreme in 
the South. 


It is the most largely circulated farm weekly in the 
Southern States, and it carries a bigger volume of clean, 
desirable advertising than any other Southern Farm 
Paper. 

THE ProGREssIVE FARMER has the largest and best 
equipped editorial staff of any farm paper in the South. 
It is edited by the greatest agricultural authorities of the 
South who have been pioneers in the development of the 
South’s New Agricultural Awakening. 


The readers of THE ProGressiveE FARMER constitute 
the money-making and buying class. Among them are 
hundreds of bankers, lawyers, doctors and merchants 
who own and operate big plantations and farms and 
whose establishments are stocked with the goods they 
see advertised in the columns of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 

There’s a market for. your goods among these pros- 
perous farmers who read THE ProGRESSIVE FARMER— 
and now is the time to start cultivating it. 





Advertising Manager 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., R. B. FARRIS, Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, General Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Conway Ridg., 320 N. Y. Life Bldg., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Illinois. New York, N. Y. 
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A Magazine that Blankets the 
Granite and Marble Trade 


(No advertising space is for sale. ) 


N the occasion 
of the tenth an- 
niversary of The 
David Gibson Com- 
pany, Mr. Nathan 
C. Harrison wrote: 


“We have used 
Harrison's Maga- 
xine for nine years 
consistently, and 
wwould not think of 
doing without it for 
one moment. It has 
helped us not only to 
build up a large suc- 
cessful business, but 
to maintain the busi- 
mess successfully.”” 


HIS. pocket-size mag- 
azine has been pub- 
lished on the 15th of 


every month for nine years. 
Each number is read with in- 


terest by each of the 3,000 
busy executives who receives it. 


The magazine( house organ ) 
is owned by the Harrison Sup- 
ply Company of Boston, 
Mass., and contains only their 
advertising. 


The editorial or reading mat- 
ter is prepared by The David 
Gibson Company, who also 
are the printers of the publi- 
cation. 


The same service which The 
David Gibson Company is 
giving to the Harrison Supply 
Company is available to other 
businesses in non-competing 
lines. 


Write for a sample of Harrison’s Magazine 
and a copy of ‘‘Editorial Writing for the 
Gibson Magazines’’ which explains the 
fundamental principles underlying this 
form of direct advertising. 


THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY 


812 Huron Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 














Creating the Saving Habit Through 
Advertising 


Great Britain’s Thrift Campaign Taught the Needlessness of Waste 


By Val Fisher 


BRITISH advertising man 

created a sensation at a for- 
mer general election in Britain 
by issuing a series of advertise- 
ments addressed to politicians. 
He asserted that the advertising 
which had caused nations to 
change their habits—to use patent 
breakfast foods, tooth pastes, 
automobiles, motor trucks, etc., 
could be used to mold the opinions 
of the British public in favor of 
whichever party used it best. 

The world war, which has 
changed our viewpoint in so many 
directions, has taught Britain that 
advertising similar to that for- 
merly used to create habits of ac- 
quisition and spending, can be 
used with equal effect to create 
the habits of saving and invest- 
ing. By advertising, the British 
Government induced two out of 
every five men, women and chil- 
dren in the British Isles to save 
and invest a sum equal to $150 per 
head of the population, and this 
in a country whose per capita in- 
come is only $236 per annum and 
whose citizens pay taxes amount- 
ing to $1,000 on an income of 
$2,400. 

With the outbreak of war a 
wave of prosperity for the work- 
ing classes swept Over Great 
Bitain. In the first year of war 
3,750,000 received increases in 
their wages; not unnaturally, they 
commenced to spend this increase 
on articles which they had prev- 
iously regarded as luxuries. It 
was essential that they should be 
induced not only to invest their 
extra earnings in war loans, but 
as far as it was possible, every 
class in the country should be 
induced to practice economies with 
a view to increasing the amount 
available for investing. As part 
of their advertising campaign to 
sell war bonds and war savings 
certificates, the National War 


Savings Committee used a series 
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of advertisements planned to 
educate the public to save. Under 
the caption “Notes on Saving” 
this series gave the public definite 
and practical suggestions on: 

“How to save on gas.” 

“How to save on laundry bills.” 

“How to save in the kitchen.” 

“How to save on soap and 
polish.” 

“How to save on coal.” 

“How men can save at home.” 

“How to save when shopping,” 
etc. 

These announcements gained, 
rather than lost, by being incor- 
porated in advertisements which 
advocated the purchase of war 
savings certificates. 

Apart from the necessity of fos- 
tering the saving habit to increase 
the investments in war bonds, it 
was equally necessary to econo- 
mize in every possible manner in 
order to conserve labor for work 
of National importance and to 
conserve for the purpose of sup- 
plying ourselves and our Allies 
with men, munitions and food. 


SAVING “WASTE” WAS PROFITABLE 

To emphasize the need for 
economy and to co-ordinate the 
work of+ the various depart- 
ments the “Salvage Club” was 
formed by public-spirited indi- 
viduals backed by the Govern- 
ment. This organization formed 
branches throughout the King 
dom through local authorities; 
posters were issued, appealing to 
the public to save bones, paper, 
old tins, boots, clothing and many 
other items previously relegated 
to the ash cans; posters and win- 
dow bills appealed to the hearts 
of the people by telling them to 
what use their contributions could 
be put, thus: “one quarter pound 
of waste paper makes a charger 
case ;” a week’s supply of bones 
from the average household 
yielded both edible fat and suf- 
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ficient ingredients to make explo- 
sives for several shells. Munic- 
ipal authorities made arrange- 
ments to collect the waste and 
thousands of boy and girl scouts 
made house-to-house collections 
of waste paper weekly. The 
“Salvage Club” issued to its of- 
ficers and members a monthly 
publication entitled “Salvage,” ap- 
propriately printed on paper made 
from recovered waste materials. 
In its pages information was 
given as to the uses to which re- 
covered material can be put. The 
work of the Salvage Committees 
of the British Army and munic- 
ipal authorities was described 
and new methods of utilizing 
waste products recorded. 

This great national effort 
created a large volume of private 
advertising. At one time the 
waste paper dealers of Great 
Britain were among the largest 
users of newspaper space in the 
country. To stabilize prices and 
prevent profiteering, dealers were 
licensed and prices fixed by the 
Government. By their advertis- 
ing, the waste paper dealers in- 
duced commercial and professional 
classes to turn out. their old 
ledgers, documents and file pub- 
lications. Business men were ap- 
pealed to to reply to their cor- 
respondents where possible on the 
back of the letter received; news- 
paper readers were told that “the 
paper you are now reading will 
make a cartridge case which may 
save the life of some British 
soldier, Save and Sell.” Follow- 
ing on the heels of the waste 
paper dealers’ advertising, the 
makers of waste paper balers ad- 
vertised largely. The scrap iron 
dealers used both press and poster 
advertising to induce the public 
to collect and sell waste metal; 
one of them adopted, with suc- 
cess, a receipt for metal received, 
in the form of a certificate showing 
how the saver had contributed to 
the war munitions of the country. 

While it is impossible to esti- 
mate the amount of money in- 
vested through the influence of the 
notes on saving announcements 
of the War Savings Committee 
or to give statistics showing the 
amount of munitions placed at 
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the disposal of the Allies by the 
advertising of the dealers in 
waste, the aggregate results more 
than justified the expenditure. 
By advertising and putting into 
execution plans by which the 
money was raised by the masses, 
as well as the classes, the National 
War Savings Committee provided 
an object lesson which will not 
be lost on business men of both 
countries after the war. 


Here’s a Suggestion for Ad- 
vertisers 
Purvaperrnia, Jan. 13, 1919. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a Christmas present, I purchased 
in Philadelphia a size 15 shirt and sent 
it to my father in Waterloo, Iowa, only 
to receive it back just a few days ago 
with the information that he wears a 
size 14 shirt, and doesn’t like euch a 
“noisy” design, anyway. So I had to 
exchange and mail the smaller and more 
modest shirt back to father in Iowa. 

Do you catch all the avoidable lost mo- 
tion and distress of mind in the above 
experience? We can hardly be expected 
to remember the size of shirt our rela- 
tives a thousand miles away wear, or 
the taste and size of hosiery sister in 
San Francisco wears. 

In the shirt experience cited, there 
were two, if not three, unnecessary 
mailings, am unnecessary exchange with 
its expense to the store making the sale, 
and a wild guess at the sort of shirt 
“dad” wears. 

Why doesn’t the national distributor 
beginning, say, in the September maga- 
zines, anounce that checks, for purchase 
of gifts, mailed to them will be mailed 
to their dealers in the towns, or towns 
nearest, where the recipients live, with 
instructions to the dealers to telephone 
a member of the family to call at the 
store and select a $5 shirt, a $10 jacket, 
a $2 pair of socks, or whatever it is? 
Or, the dealer could mail a neatly en- 
graved holiday card, furnished by the 
distributor, to the recipient, identifying 
the donor, sharing his hdliday greetings, 
and asking him to call at the store, and 
make his own selection of a Manhattan 
shirt, Stetson hat, or whatever the ar- 
ticle is. 

I have clumsily suggested the solution 
of an annoying condition in holiday 
shopping, ea-~4 for long-distance 
giving, but hope I have stated the 
case clearly enough so that progressive 
national advertisers will perfect a prac- 
tical working plan, and thus relieve par- 
cels post congestion during the holidays, 
without diminishing postal revenue, for 
the first-class mail, to the national ad- 
vertisers, would offset that; facilitate 
the task for the donors; and assure the 
recipients that they can make their own 
selection in their home-town store of the 
article their remembering friends miles 
away wish them to have. 


Ernest ACKERMAN. 
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Store Proves 
Worth of Manufacturer’s 
Advertising 


hey pulling power of the name 
of a well-known product was 
well demonstrated by a recent ex- 
perience of L. E. Morrison & Co., 
an Indianapolis trunk store. The 
incident is. all the more convincing 
from the fact the Morrison store 
is one of the oldest specialty shops 
in that city, and has always had 
high standing. If anyone in In- 
diana could omit mention of the 
manufacturer and depend on his 
own reputation as reliable store- 
keepers, it would seem that the 
Morrison people could. 

Wardrobe trunks were adver- 
tised, and mention was made of 
“Famous Oshkosh Trunks” in the 
first announcement. The follow- 
ing day, five were sold, and sales 
kept up for a little better than a 
week. 

Two weeks later, wardrobe 
trunks were advertised again, in 
the same newspaper, in space of 
the same size, with the same il- 
lustration. In fact, all conditions 
were similar except that on this 
second occasion, the name Osh- 
kosh was omitted, and the trunks 
were offered for $2 less than on 
the first occasion. 

The next day, one trunk was 
sold. The second day, one was 
sold. And the sales for the week 
were a little less than half those 
for the week before, despite the 
lower price. 

“I have been convinced,” said 
the man who handled the adver- 
tisements, “that when the prestige 
of a manufacturer is added to 
that of the store, the result is 
more than twice as good, on the 
average, for this practice affords 
to an article that overplus of ap- 
peal which turns people toward 
the store. A store of poor repu- 
tation can successfully sell a 
branded article, but a store with 
a good reputation can sell more, 
because people realize that such 
products are backed by two guar- 
antees—that of the store and that 
of the manufacturer.” 


Heatherbloom Trade-Mark 
Sold 


The “Heatherbloom” trade-mark, which 
has been featured for fourteen years by 
A. G. Hyde & Sons, New York, whose 
business is in process of li uidation, 
oes been sold to the Waters-Weissmann 

Inc., of pee gone ee i. Be 
cas includes not only all rights and 
titles to the trade-mark, but also the 
stock of goods on hand or in process of 
manufacture. 

The Waters-Weissmann Co. has for 
three years featured the use of ‘the 
Heatherbloom fabrics in the petticoats 
it produces for the retail trade. The 
amount paid for the trade-mark has not 
been made known. It is estimated that 
A. G. Hyde & Sons invested nearly two 
million dollars in making the public 
familiar with it through poe 

The Waters-Weissmann advert is 
being handled by the Federal Rael. 
ing Aguner, New York, under whose 
direction the Heatherbloom advertising 
was administered. 


What Is “Sunkist” Worth? 


At a recent Board meeting, when the 
use of the name “Sunkist” in connec- 
tion with the new orange by-products 
company was under discussion, the Ex- 
change advertising manager was ask 
to. state his opinion as to the value 
of the.Sunkist brand name. He con- 
servatively estimated a value of one 
million dollars. President Story jumped 
to his feet and declared that ten mil- 
lion dollars would appeal to him as 
being more nearly the correct valuation 
of “Sunkist. 

Unquestionably it is the most valu- 
able asset of the Exchange in a com- 
mercial sense although its cash value 
must also - ag 4 be determined b: 
anes © uestion, “What could 
we get for it if the business could be 
sold?’’—“*The Sunkist Courier.” 


Represents “Wallaces’ Farmer” 
on the Road 


J. E. Swalley has been appointed a 
traveling advertising representative of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. He 
was formerly with the Des Moines 
branch of the L. C. Smith Typewriter 
Company. 


Benet Associated with Cor- 
man Company 


William Rose Benet, who was for sev- 
eral years assistant editor of the Century 
Magazine, New York, has joined the - 
copy production staff of the Corman 
Company, Inc., also of New York. 


Advertising Man With Army 


on the Rhine 

F. E. House, Jr., of the 
Company, Cleveland, is 
attached to headquarters, 
Field Artillery, of the 


Lieut. 
Powers-House 
in Coblenz, 
158th Brigade 
Third Army. 















Some Other Users 
of Traub 
Embossed 
Stationery 


General Motors 
tion 
~~~ eel 
Lincoln Motor Co. 
Maxwell Motor 
mpany 
First and Old 
Detroit National 
ducts C. 
ompany 
Diamond Crystal 
ao en 
erry 
Burroughs i 
oo 
Michigan Stove 


Trussed Concrete 
. Steel Company 
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Embossed Stationery 
Possesses Great Power 


It has been established that the average total 
cost per business letter is about 40 cents. There- 
fore, of the entire cost per letter, that part is in- 
deed trifling which is represented by the cost of 
the letterhead and envelope. 


Each letter isa personal representative. Upon 
opening it the recipient visualizes you and your 
institution. He judges, he compares, he decides. 

Embossed stationery is modern ; always has it in- 
spired confidence, always has it carried conviction. 
So completely have we perfected and refined embossing 
methods that now this kind of stationery is entirely 
practical for business uses in large quantities. 

A portfolio of interesting sample letterheads—pro- 
duced by this method—will be sent on request. 


The Traub Engraving Company 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY STAMPED FROM STEEL 
oo tenner Mena sty tte do-cont 
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Three Companies Make Simple Ar- 
rangements for Export Selling 


What Manufacturers Are Doing in Formation of Joint Selling Corpora- 
tions Under the Webb Act 


manufacturers prob- 

ably believe that the Webb 
Law is such an intricate affair 
that it is quite hopeless for them 
to attempt to avail themselves 
of its privileges in advancing 
their export selling. Truth to 
tell, a great deal of the material 
that has appeared in print regard- 
ing it has not been of a character 
that would disabuse this impres- 
sion. On this account the simple 
arrangement entered into by three 
makers of office equipment will 
be of wide interest. 

The three manufacturers are 
the Globe-Wernicke Company, 
Cincinnati; the : Marble 
Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio, 
and the Commercial Furniture 
Company, Chicago. The corpora- 
tion that they have formed is ac- 
counted in Washington as an 
ideal co-operative arrangement 
for joint export selling. 

The trio of manufacturers are 
to conduct their overseas trading 
as the United States Equipment 
Export Association. Necessary 
funds for putting the enterprise 
in operation have been contribu- 
ted as follows: Globe-Wernicke, 
$10,000 ; Marble Company, $5,000; 
Commercial Company, $5,000. All 
foreign business is to go through 
the association. Advertising, sell- 
ing and other costs will be pro- 
rated among the three on the 
basis of the volume: of sales of 
each party through the associa- 
tion. Bad debts will be treated 
as joint expense. 

A single sheet of paper is suffi- 
cient to record all the stipulations 
of the compact—a contrast as- 
suredly to some of the voluminous 
programmes for joint sales that 
have lately been submitted at 
Washington for official approval. 

There is a great deal of activity 
in the Export Trade Division of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
these days, 


ANY 


where are filed the , tries. 
1 


names of new _ organizations 
formed to do business under the 
a of the Webb Act. 

ozens of newly formed com- 
binations have “given notice” dur- 
ing the past few months and ad- 
ditions to the roster are now be- 
ing made at an average rate of 
half a dozen a day. The char- 
acter of representative combina- 
tions may be surmised from typi- 
cal association names: American 
Webbing Manufacturers Export 
Corporation, American  Parch- 
ment Export Company, American 
Paper Exports, Inc., Allied Sugar 
Machinery Corporation, Allied 
Construction Machinery Corpora- 
tion, American International Steel 
Corporation, Automotive Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Douglas Fir 
Exploitation and Export Co., Red- 
wood Export Company, etc. 

Numerous requests are being 
received for rulings upon the con- 
struction of the various stipula- 
tions of the Export Trade Act. 
It has not been deemed advisable, 
however, to attempt at this time 
officially to construe arly of the 
provisions of the law upon in- 
formal applications. Especially is 
this true of the penalty author- 
ized for violation of Section 5 of 
the new statute which requires 
each sales organization to furnish 
full information with respect to 
business conduct, sales practices, 
management, etc. 


SEEKS TO GIVE PUBLICITY TO LAW 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


One policy upon which the Ex- 
port Trade Division has entered 
thus early is that of allaying fear 
in foreign markets with respect 
to the new sales system and of 


refuting the reports circulated 
in South American countries that 
our new export trade structure 
will be disadvantageous to the 
consuming public in foreign coun- 
This is a menace to good 
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feeling in trade that was presented 
in some detail in Printers’ INK 
some months ago. It is being 
pointed out that the new system, 
instead of being a disadvantage, 
is likely to prove a positive ad- 
vantage to foreign consumers of 
American-made goods in that it 
will allow the competition in for- 
eign fields of manufacturers who 
might not otherwise be able to 
enter the overseas markets. Thus 
the buying opportunities of the 
consuming public in foreign coun- 
tries will be increased. 

As was probably to be expected, 
the new opportunities for joint 
selling in foreign marts are prov- 
ing short of requirements in cer- 
tain respects. For instance; a 
well known manufacturer found 
himself thwarted the other day 
when he sought means to enjoy 
certain of the privileges of the 
new act. He is one of the largest 
operators in his line and has no 
need, for the sake of working 
capital or in behalf of strength- 
ened sales organization, to com- 
bine with anybody. Nevertheless, 
this producer being an individual, 
coriducting his business under his 
personal name, is shut out from 
the benefits of the new law as it 
stands. 

It may be noted in this connec- 
tion that some business interests 
are now -pinning faith to a sup- 
plementa proposition which 
Senator Pletcher has introduced 
in Congress in the form of Senate 
Bill No. 5194. This bill has the 
endorsement of Secretary of 
Commerce Redfield and was, in 
reality, drawn by specialists of 
the Commerce Department. It 
would provide means for the in- 
corporation of companies engaged 
in foreign trade that would con- 
fer upon American business men 
all the opportunities or advantages 
enjoyed by British companies un- 
der the new legislation in the 
United Kingdom. This new move 
to round out the legislation al- 
ready in force would play its part, 
it is expected, in allaying Latin- 
American resentment against the 
concessions permitted by the 
Webb Act in making it easy for 
every foreign customer to fam- 
iliarize himself with the law un- 


INK 


der which business was done by 
the American concern of which 
he was buying. 

There is a trace of the spirit 
that is eager for universal “Made 
in U. S. A.” labeling, in the stip- 
ulation that the name of every 
corporation shall end with the 
legend “Inc. U. S. A.” 


New Light on “Keen Kutter” 
Keenness 
“Snore anp LeatHerR REPORTER” 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 13, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

My hand is up "bout those branded 
pieces of toast! 

Every so often the babies’ demand 
does not keep up with the milk supply 
at our house. And then  sour-milk 
waffles! 

Let others sing of Aunt Jemima’s 
griddle cakes, I’ll be content to write 
a flock o’ copy about our Commander's 
sour-milk waffies. But not here. 

As they are delivered to my plate 
every three minutes, hot, crackling crisp 
and golden-brown as an oak in October. 
As they come, I say, each crying aloud 
for maple syrup, they are quartered by 
the waffle-iron. 

And each quarter is 
Kutter” trade-mark. 

The memory of the quality of those 
waffles will remain long after the price 
of the iron is forgotten. And at that, 
I bought it in the good old days, ’way 
back in 1908 when they practically gave 
things away. 


the “Keen- 


W. W.. Everert. 
Publicity Manager. 


“George Haven Putnam and Dr. 
Manning to Address Sphinxes 


The speakers at the next dinner of 
the New York Sphinx Club, to be held 


qpneery 31, will be Major George 
aven Putnam, president of the Amer- 
ican Rights League; Dr. William_ T. 
Manning, of Trinity Church, and Cap- 
tain H. Galliland, of the British 
Army. 

Lieut. Col. Whittlesey, commander of 
the “Lost Battalion,” has accepted the 
club’s invitation to be a guest at the 
dinner. 


Form Agency in New York 


The Adley Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been incorporated with the 
following officers: Ralph M. Leseritz, 
president; A. H. Adley, vice-president 
and treasurer; John A. Piquet, secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Leseritz was formerly on the ad- 
vertising staff of R. acy & Co. 
Mr. Adley is owner of the Mail Order 
Advertising Service. Mr. Piquet was 
formerly on the staff of the Newark, 
N. J., Ster-Eagle. 
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NATIONALLY known 
A merchant told us not 
long ago, “I’m looking 
for a witty Irishman to write 
my Advertising.’”’ We haven’t 
the face to deny being Irish, 
and we have that merchant’s 
business. 


SHERMAN & BRYAN 


/ 


ADVERTISING 
79 Gifth Svenue 
‘New York 
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To Advertisers and Agents 


At Last a Satisfactory Method 
of Financing Advertising 
in Latin America 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 

the Department of Commerce has announced that 
in the future American advertisers and advertising 
agencies may obtain local rates for advertising space 
by arrangements with banks in various cities of Latin 
America. 





Tue NationaL City Bank or New York offers freely 
and heartily its facilities to American advertising agents 
and advertisers. Since it has branches in every im- 
portant business center in Latin America, it is in a 
position to perform a service that is especially helpful. 


Branches of the National City Bank of New York 
in Latin America: 





Buenos Aires, Argentina Montevideo, Uruguay 
Plaza Once, Buenos Aires, Argentina Caracas, Venezuela 
Rosario, Argentina Cardenas, Cuba 

Bahia, Brazil Cienfuegos, Cuba 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Havana, Cuba 

Santos, Brazil Matanzas, Cuba 

San Paulo, Brazil — Sagua la Grande, Cuba 
Santiago de Chile Santiago de Cuba 
Valparaiso, Chile San Juan, Porto Rico 


The Method of Procedure 


The advertiser or agent must first of all create a credit with 
The National City Bank covering the expense of the transaction. 
He then sends the original order together with the matrices, en- 
gravings, etc., direct to the publisher and at the same time a dupli- 
cate of the order to The National City Bank of New York. 


On the 10th of the month following date of insertion, the publisher 
presents his bill to The National City Bank branch, in the city in 
which the advertisement appeared. This bill is accompanied by 
voucher copy of the publication carrying the advertisement. 


The payment will be made in currency of the country, and a 
record of the rate of aE ey at which payment is made will be 
sent to the advertiser by The National City Bank of New York. 


We will be glad to give further details upon request. 


The National City Bank of New York 


55 Wall Street, New York 





Getting People to See That Your 
Price Is Fair 


This Restaurant Charges Patrons Separately for the Cost of the Food 
and the Cost of Service 


By John Allen Murphy 


How can I make the public see 
that my price is fair? That 
is a question that has constantly 
been before manufacturers, mer- 
chants and other business men for 
the last two or three years. 
Enormous increases in costs 
have forced prices so high that it 
has not always been easy to get 
people to believe that the advances 
were necessary. “If I only dared 
tell folks what my real costs are 
and to show them ‘how small my 
actual profit is,” has thought 
many a manufacturer, “they would 
see how reasonable is my price.” 
In line with this thought a good 
many plans have been carefully 
drafted in which the cost of serv- 
ice, of selling and of, administra- 
tion was to be segregated from the 


cost of the goods themselves. It 
was supposed that if all these in- 
side figures that cause a business 
man to lay awake nights could be 
put before people they would 
cease kicking about prices and in- 
stead thank their stars that they 


were not in that business. But 
somehow these figures seem so in- 
timate that the various plans for 
giving them publicity were usual- 
ly pigeon-holed. About the only 
attempts that have been made in 
this direction were the efforts of 
many retailers in charging extra 
for making deliveries, giving 
credit and for rendering other 
special service. 

Now, however, comes a New 
York restaurant with a price plan 
of this kind which is so revolu- 
tionary that it has been the sub- 
ject of wide comment. This new 
price policy is so radical that we 
find men in all lines of business 
studying it with the view of find- 
ing in it a possible suggestion for 
their own lines. 

The restaurant is 
Fischer’s. 


known as 


business for a number of years, 
and specializes in foods for die- 
tetic enthusiasts. The gist of this 
new plan is that all patrons of 
the restaurant must pay a fixed 
charge of 32 cents, regardless of 
how much or how little they eat. 
A special schedule is being worked 
out for breakfast. In a sense this 
32 cents is the price of admission. 
To it is added the cost of any 
food that the restaurant’s patron 
may order. 

The fixed charge is composed 
of these four items: 


DE Dabo adnaxeh ae Gnb Foe sk oeae $.21 
Administration and research ...... 04 
Old accounts (promissory notes).... .03 
Depreciation and profit............ 04 


These figures are based on 
actual experience as the monthly 
records of the firm show. 


FOOD, ITSELF, COSTS COMPARATIVELY 
LITTLE IN RESTAURANT 


After a person pays the initial 
charge, he gets the food, itself, 
at actual cost. This cost repre- 
sents the price of the food ma- 
terials, plus the losses sustained in 
preparing and distributing it. It 
does not, however, include labor 
and other expenses incidental to 
getting ready and serving the 
meal. These are bulked in the 32 
cents. 

That it is not the cost of food 
materials that runs up the price 
of a meal is shown by the prices 
now quoted on Fischer’s menu. 
Here are, for illustration, some 
of the prices now listed: 
Ne Pe $.01 


Pestum, © Os. CUP... -..cccccececs 02 
ed Wheat, with 8 oz. glass of pe 


- Lem 
The place has been in - 
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The prices of food, according to 
this new system, will advance or 
decline with the cost of materials. 
Patrons will always know exactly 
how much they are paying for the 
food part of the meal and how 
much for service and overhead. 

From the advertising standpoint 
the most interesting part of the 
plan is the frank way it is ex- 
plained to the restaurant’s patrons. 
The menu card and other litera- 
ture which is passed out elab- 
orately explains the whole sys- 
tem. The most confidential facts 
are laid bare for anyone who 
may care to read them. For in- 
stance, patrons are told candidly 
that three cents of the fixed 
charge is to cover operating losses 
that have been sustained in the 
past. A monthly balance sheet, 
showing all receipts and disburse- 
ments, is also to be given the pa- 
trons. This is in line with the 
“pitiless publicity” idea, which is 
the tendency of the times. Whether 
or not it is being carried too far 
in the Fischer plan remains to be 
seen. 

It has always been assumed 
that too much frankness is not 
good for people. There are some 
things, we thought, that the pub- 
lic would be better off for not 
knowing. We felt if they did 
know they would misunderstand. 
This, for example, was the objec- 
tion to the Arizona plan, which 
recently caused so much excite- 
ment. It will be recalled that 
this was a proposition to have 
merchants mark both the price 
and the cost of their goods in 
plain figures.. Anyone who knows 
anything about merchandising 
knows very well that people would 
not be able to understand why re- 
tailers require such a wide margin 
of gross profit. In reply to this 
objection, however, many au- 
thorities say it is time for mer- 
chants to let people know what it 
costs them to do business. They 
claim it is the only way to head 
off the profiteering allegation. 

Since the Fischer system is a 
daring experiment along this line 
it will be watched with much in- 
terest. Of course, this plan has 
not been put into effect for the 
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mere purpose of demonstrating 
an idea. It is an attempt to 
around an evil that affects every 
business dealing in  small-price 
wares. A druggist told me the 
other day that he loses three cents 
every time he sells only a nickel’s 
worth of stuff to a patron. Of 
course he arrives at this con- 
clusion by figuring the salary of 
the salesman against the time it 
took him to make the sale. Ordi- 
narily it wouldn’t take over twice 
as much salesman’s time to make 
a dollar sale. 


BIG SALES TAXED, ORDINARILY, FOR 
BENEFIT OF SMALL ONES 


This difficulty exists especially 
in the restaurant business. So 
many people order a light meal— 
perhaps a sandwich, a piece of pie 
and a glass of milk—that money is 
lost in serving them. Practically 
the same machinery is set in mo- 
tion to serve the 25-cent patron 
that is required for the fellow 
whose check runs four or five 
times as large. If the house is to 
break even, the heavy eater must 
pay for what is lost on the small 
check fellow. Mr. Fischer says 
that formerly every sale above 
40 cents was taxed. The new 
system reverses this. There is no 
juggling of prices or the marking 
up on one item of what is lost 
on another. 

How are the customers of the 
place accepting the innovation? 
Well, that depends on the cus- 
tomer. At first patronage dropped 
off quite noticeably, but people 
appear to be adjusting themselves 
to the change and are coming 
back. Of course the person who 
formerly ordered only two or 
three inexpensive dishes,’ does not 
like the plan. He either has to 
order more now or else pay a 
great deal more for his meal than 
he did formerly. To the person 
whose check used to be 50 or 60 
cents, the change does not make 
much difference. His check still 
runs about the same. The hearty 
eater, of course, is f ly en- 
thusiastic about the scheme. His 
checks under the new system are 
likely to be less than formerly. 
Once you pay your service or ad- 
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January 4th, 1918 
Comparative Circulation 
a | PER ISSUE 
| NEEDS OF THE RAILROADS—L.J.Speace ||  *The Magazine of Wall St. 


eanemmay ~~ = ~~: ~~ i | f 19,371 


a ti Et i) ee a 


Ss So 


Barnard Powers 


FINANCIAL WORLD 6,500 
INVESTMENT WEEKLY 10,000 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 14,340 
ODD LOT REVIEW 6,869 


“(Price Waterhouse audit) 











24.000 Net Paid 


Circulation 
for the January 18, 1919 issue 


N many cases each issue of the magazine 
that is sold is read by several persons. In 
a prominent New York Bank where the 
subscription is in the name of the president, 
he tells us that he passes his copy around to 
four other officials. 
Inquiries on investment from subscribers of rec- 
ord during the months of November and Decem- 
ber, 1918, respectively totalled 5284 and 7749. 
The magazine of Wall Street reaches more 
actual investors than any other paper. 
90% of our subscribers are stockholders of record- 
There is no waste circulation. 
Your advertisement in our columns is read 
by persons who are in the mood to buy or sell 
securities. 


The Magazine 
of Wall Street 


42 Broadway New York City 
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30 Years of Success 


ORCHARD 
and FARM 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
Examiner Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


For more than thirty years Orchard and Farm has been the 
recognized agricultural authority of California. Even if 
quality of Circulation is disregarded and quantity alone con- 
sidered, Orchard and Farm offers the best means of covering 
California thoroughly ; it has 40% more net paid circulation in 
California than any other farm paper. 

Orchard and Farm is a charter member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


Facts About California 


Figures compiled from latest Government Statistics) 
The average value of farm property per farm in the United 
States is $6,444.00 
The average in 


Maine 
New York “ 
Illinois 
Georgia 
California 


(88,197 p_—. in California average value per farm $18,308.00) 
Orchard and Farm has 40,000 net paid circulation 


RA TES (Printing in Black) 


Rates for color on request 


“c 


“ 


eee Saugting 


% page 


The Advertising Agency Commission has been changed from 10 and 5, to 15%, and 2% for cash. 
For Further Information Address 


ORCHARD and FARM “Y‘es"ixceres, cat.” 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Roy Barnhill, Inc., Jas. A. Buchanan, Walter A. Beswick, 
23 East 26th St. 11015 8. Broadway Hearst Building. 














mission charge, the more you eat 
the cheaper the average price of 
the dish, You may say that 
patrons may try to beat the sys- 
tem by eating more than ordinary. 
This is not likely. 

The whole plan has the merit 
of novelty. If it succeeds, it may 
point the way to other systems for 
segregating costs that may be 
tried out in various lines. 





New York “Times” Editor Sev- 
enty Years Old 


Charles R. Miller, editor of the New 
York Ttmes, observed his seventieth 
birthday last week. Members of the 
editorial staff presented him with a sil- 
ver loving cup. 

Mr. Miller’s service with the Times 
extends over forty-three years. 





Former Sherwin-Williams Man 
With Fuller & Smith 


William B. Powell, formerly assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, and for 
the ues two years publicity director for 
the C. A., with headquarters at 
London, England, has joined the staff 
of Fuller & Smith, Cleveland. 
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Advertising Golfers’ Winter 


‘Tournament 


Don M. Parker, of the Century Com- 
pany, New York, and of the Garden City 
olf Club, won the final match in the 
tournament of the Winter Golf League 
of Advertising Interests, held at Pine- 
hurst ast week. Fagwng against 
William McCord, who came down to 
the final round undefeated, Mr. Parker 
won 6 and 5. 

In the semi-finals of the first division, 
played = Friday, the aomnas Pe re- 
sulted: ay Rae d beat M Meigs. 
4 and Den = pecher beat ¢ 
ong 4 and 3; H. Kennedy (16) 
beat R. M. Farves (3) B, and 1; Charles 
Sherman (14) beat H. B. Lewis (14), 
1 up in 19 holes; F. A. Tee a) 
beat G, C. Fahey (16), 4 and 3; 
Stewart Ce | beat Guy Pierce whi 
one up; L. Hamilton (4) beat J. 
ro (16), 3 yn 2; H. Milhol- 
land (19) beat W. Watts (20), 4 
and 2. 

The summing of final matches in the 
first division follows: 

Championship eight—Don M. Parker 
beat W. M. McCord, 6 and 5 (36 holes). 

Second eight—H. m4 (16) 
beat Charles = wt (14), 

Third eight—F. "Taylor. (a8), beat 
D. H. Stewart is), up (19 holes). 

Fourth eight—H é. Milholland beat 
L. A. Hamilton (4), 4 and 5 

In the women’s finals 7 Clarence 
Gene ( (14), beat Mrs. W. F. Smith (0), 
3 and 2. 








GIRLS’ COMPANION. 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., 
has. H. Shattuck, Peo 
Sam Dennis, Giobe 








THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
is the one girls’ medium of national circulation covering 
this field directly and intensively 
Famous Players—Lasky Corporation full page announce- 
ment in the January 11th issue commanded the imme- 
diate and nation-wide interest of our over 400,000 girls 
so effectively as to make their wonderful new picture, 
from Louisa M. Alcott’s “ Little Women,” a tremendous 
success. You dominate the girl-field when you use THE 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY BE. wey Advertising Manager 
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Will Federal Trade Commission Put 
Ban on Agency Rate-Cutting? 


Chairman W. B. Colver Expresses Opinion on the Practice 


‘THAT there is a development 
coming in the field of adver- 
tising, which will be of the high- 
est importance was indicated by 
the remarks made by William B. 
Colver, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, at a_testi- 
monial dinner given to William 
H. Johns, by the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agen- 
cies, last week in New York. At 
this dinner Mr. Colver discussed 
the question of cutting of rates 
by advertising agencies, and in- 
dicated that it was his opinion, 
which, of course, must not be in- 
terpreted at this time as an of- 
ficial pronouncement on the sub- 
ject, that for an advertising 
agency to sell white space at a 
price lower than the advertiser 
himself can buy the space from 
the publisher, constituted unfair 
competition and unlawful. “A 
newspaper or magazine publisher 
has the right to fix his advertis- 
ing rates,” Mr. Colver stated. 
“It seems distinctly unfair to 
sell that man’s space at any low- 
er price than he has set upon it. 
To do so seems to be both price 
discrimination. and rebate.” 

This whole matter of the cut- 
rate advertising agency had been 
brought to Mr. Colver’s atten- 
tion by the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 
This Association has made an 
extended investigation of the 
practice on the part of some 
agencies of splitting their com- 
missions secretly with the adver- 
tiser, which means that that ad- 
vertiser gets his space at a less 
cost than the publisher would 
sell the same space direct to the 
advertiser, and at a less cost than 
it can be offered to him by other 
advertising agencies which re- 
spect the wishes of the publisher 
and do not depart from the lIat- 
ter’s card rate. 

“The situation which exists has, 
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of course, continued for many 
years,” James O’Shaughnessy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Ameri- 
can. Association of Advertising 
Agencies, tells a representative of 
Printers’ Inx. “In fact, there 
is less cut rate business to-day 
than in the past. Chairman Col- 
ver stated that under the Fed- 
eral Trade law cutting -rates 
might be held to be unfair com- 
petition and will doubtless result 
in the elimination of this practice 
altogether. The Federal Trade 
Commission can, of course, do 
something which no association, 
private business organization or 
individual can do, namely: take 
testimony on the subject, call 
witnesses, and even send its ex- 
pert accountants into the offices 
of advertising agents and pub- 
lishers, seize and examine their 
books and records and do what 
is necessary to determine the ex- 
tent of the practice.” 


PUBLISHERS WOULD FAVOR A RULING 


Mr. O/’Shaughnessy tells 
Printers’ InK that “during the 
past six months, we have inter- 
viewed the leading newspaper- 
men and the leading magazine 
men, as well as agricultural pa- 
per publishers, and they have all 
told us that if a ruling could be 
obtained from the Federal Trade 
Commission that it is unfair 
competition for an agency to re- 


-bate or cut the advertising rate 


of a publication, it would mean 
an immediate and permanent ad- 
vance in the advertising business. 
It would insure that every ad- 
vertiser who placed his business 
through an advertising agency 
would: place it on a basis that 
would enable the advertising 
agency to give him high grade 
service and thus insure the suc- 
cess of his own advertising. 
“In a recent report made by 
L. B. Palmer, Secretary of the 
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ur Mission 
Our mission as farmers is not only to make the farm pay but 
to make life worth living, make farm life enjoyable and attractive. 


Hence these GREAT SPECIAL FEATURE 
ARTICLES which will appear in BETTER FARMING. 


1. Can Luther Burbank and other plant wizards do for agricul- 
ture what they have done for the orchard man and florist? 

Read in BETTER FARMING what they are doing now with improved 
breeds of wheat and corn. 

2. What will electricity do for the farmer? 

Picture the day when every farm home will be ablaze with cheap elec- 
tricity; when it will furnish power to every machine; when it will stimulate plant 
growth, and make farming the most enviable occupation in the world. 

3. Do we realize that about two billion dollars are lost on 
American farms each year by lack of conservation? 

Waste and neglect of vital values are responsible. Read BETTER 
FARMING for the cure. 

4. Shall we have a Federation of Farmers? 

Men who have made the Federation of Labor an economic power and 
social factor will present their views. 

5. What opportunity has the farm boy to become big in the 
world of business? 

The miracle story of HenryF ord and other farm-bred men will give the answer. 
6. Will prohibition affect the farmer’s pocket? 

William Jennings Bryan and other big lights will talk about this in BET- 
TER FARMING 


7. Does the farmer get full value for his prodacts? 
The big Packers and big Middle Men must answer. They will do it in 
BETTER FARMING. 
8. The Farmer's Religion! 
Billy Sunday, a farm boy, now a world genius in ot ayo to move mul- 
or 


titudes has prepared a special and characteristic message the farm family. 
A PUBLICATION WITH A PURPOSE AND EDITORIAL INFLUENCE ALWAYS 
CARRIES WITH IT POWER AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


300,000 Big, Better Type Farmers 


141 W, OH!I0o STREET. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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And the newspaper 
which dominates that 


country 


Ireland—the oldest “small nationality,” the best known, best 
advertised country of its size in the wide, big world—has now taken 
yl place among the really and substantially prosperous communities 

our time. 


Ireland’s trading account in 1915 almost reached ONE THOU- 
SAND MILLION DOLLARS. To-day, at the end of the war, 
her estimated business is at the rate of from $1,200,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000. And everything points to bigger and better business 
in the future. 





Lord Northcliffe said of Ireland, that it is ‘‘one of the finest unde- 
veloped business propositions in the world.” He ought to know— 
he was born and reared inside her shores. Development all along the 
line is the keynote in Ireland right now. 


There are other countries in the world where one newspaper out- 
distances any single competitor in the race for popular favor. But 
it can be truthfully said without fear of contradiction that ONE 
single Irish owned, Irish edited, daily morning newspaper absolutely 
dominates the whole newspaper situation in Ireland. One news- 
paper alone can be said to stand for and speak for the age-old, ever 
young and virile Irish nation. 


That newspaper is the Irish Independent. The net daily 
paid for sales, certified by a leading firm of accountants, Messrs. 
Craig, Gardner and Co., and periodically published, exceed the net 
sales of all the other morning daily papers published in Ireland added 
together. 

The Irish Independent is read by all sections of the commu- 
nity. It is the favourite advertising medium of British, Irish, and 
many European and American advertisers. 

Ask any of the American editors who honored our shores with a 
visit during the war what they thought of the Irish Independent. 

A Chicago newspaper man recently said, after visiting Ireland, 
“If you want to tell the whole of Ireland anything, put it into the 
Irish Independent.” 

Enquiries as to rates, etc., gladly answered by return by Adver- 
tisement Manager, Thomas A. Grehan, “Irish Independent,”’ Carlisle 
Building, Dublin. London Office: 68 Fleet St., E.C. 
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A. N. P. A, he stated very 
frankly that one of the causes for 
financial difficulties of advertis- 
ing agencies—that is, the non- 
payment of bills to publishers—. 
was because such agencies did 
business at less than card rates, 
or on acut rate basis. Chair- 
man Colver’s attitude will, there- 
fore, not only insure greater suc- 
cess for advertisers, but it will 
also eliminate to a very large ex- 
tent the losses of mewspapers 
and other advertising mediums 
through non-payment of bills by 
irresponsible advertising agencies.” 


a 

Changes on New York “Sun” 

In the past the same staff of men has 
solicited business for the New York Sun 
(morning) and the Evening Sun. In 
accordance with a new plan just put in 
operation there will be two separate 
forces of men on the advertising staffs 
of the two papers. D. Fitz Gibbon, who 
has been on the Sun staff for four years, 
and was formerly connected with the ad- 
vertising department of the London 
Mail, is now acting advertising manager 
of the morning edition and ter de 
Lisser, formerly acting advertising man- 
ager of both editions, is now occupying 
the same position with the Evening Sun. 

William G. Hogg, for two years ad- 
vertising manager of the Housewives’ 
Magazine, which recently went out of 
business, and previously a special news- 
ne representative, has joined the Sun 


Switzer an Officer of Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. 


Maurice Switzer, for the past four 
years advertising manager of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, New York, 
has been elected a vice-president. He 
will continue to direct the company’s 
advertising. The post of advertising 
manager will be vacant for the time 

ing. 

H. B. Joseph, who was assistant ad- 
vertising manager from 1914 to Decem- 
ber, 1917, at which time he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Ordnance 
Department, has returned to the com- 

y as 4 of td display. 

. R. Hurd is manager of the copy 
division, in which is incorporated all 
publication advertising. 


General Manager for Johnston 


Curtain Windows 
_Victor W. Peterson, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Wm. R ohnston Manufacturing Co., 
auto 
curtain windows. The president of the 
company, Wm. R. Johnston, will devote 
his time principally to sales development. 





also of chines, manufacturer o 
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Complimentary Copies Still 


Forbidden 


Dovustepay Pace & Co. 

; New York, Jan. 16, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There has been a great deal of mis- 
understanding with regard to the resto- 
ration of complimentary mailing lists of 
newspapers and periodicals. n fact, 
several large publishers have announced 
the restoration of their advertising com- 
plimentary list to the pre-war basis. 

This misunderstanding has arisen 
Grows the lifting of the restrictions of 
the War Industries Board, and many 
publishers and advertisers alike have 
evidently overlooked the fact that it was 
the Post Office Department and not the 
War Industries Board, which really put 
the teeth into this restriction. In & 
gust, 1918, the Post Office Department 
issued an order restricting free copies 
which a publisher might send out as a 
checking copy to current advertisers, and 
copy for copy, exchanges with other pub- 
lishers. 

Perhaps you will be interested to 
know that I have just received a letter 
from the Post Office Department in re- 
ply to a request for information, which 
states that the order of August 17 still 
stands and will be enforced. The only 
exception which will be permitted by 
the postal authorities is the sending of 
sample copies, properly marked, to pros- 
pective advertisers, although not more 
than three may be sent to the same 
person within any calendar year. 

In a personal interview a prominent 
official has stated that if publishers dis- 
regard this section of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations that their second-class 
privilege will be jeopardized. 

UBLEDAY, Pace & Company. 
M. J. EAL, 
Advertising Manager. 


Thirty-Seven Years on “Public 
Ledger” 


George F. Goldsmith, abvertising man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and Evening Public Ledger, has com- 
pleted thirty-seven years’ service with 
the Public ger Company. On Jan- 
uary 2, he was the est at a dinner 
given him by his associates, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis presiding. Among those present 
were Guy S. Osborn, of Chicago, West- 
ern advertising representative for the 
Ledger; Hugh Burke, New York adver- 
tising manager, and John Martin, 
general manager of the company. 


“Motor Life’ Makes Addition 
to Staff 


Walter E. Miller has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Motor Life, New York. 
He has been associated recently with 
the New York Packer and for several 
years was on the staff of the Chicago 
Daily News and the Chicago Herald, 
since combined with the Examiner. 











Get the Keynote Somehow! 


Even if You Have to Choke It Out of the Board of Directors 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


HE discussion in PrinTeRs 
INK on the series value of a 
keynote in advertising, which was 


started by S. Roland Hall and | 


continued in the January 9 issue 
by Charles Austin Bates, calls to 
my mind a good story of how 
rather unusual strategy had to be 
resorted to before the keynote of 
one campaign could be struck. 
Both Mr. Hall and Mr. Bates ad- 
mit that it is not always easy to 
get the keynote, whether for a 
copy-series or for a single piece 
of copy. Mr. Bates hits the nail 
on the head when he says: 

“There is always something a 
successful man does that is dif- 
ferent—something which has se- 
cured and held his present trade 
—and that thing is the keynote for 
future copy.” 

It may be that he has pioneered 
in establishing the one-price prin- 
ciple in merchandising in his store, 
as did A. T. Stewart, or that he 
has invented a revolver that won’t 
discharge accidentally, or a var- 
nish that won’t turn white, or a 
pancake powder that needs no 
milk or eggs. Whatever it is, that 
is the keynote. 

But, as Mr. Bates points out, 
it is sometimes very difficult to 
get the keynote from the head of 
a business. It is so natural to 
him that often he does not defi- 
nitely know its existence. 

Indeed, discovering the keynote 
is perhaps one of the most difficult 
problems confronting the adver- 
tising man. Many businesses are 
advertised for years before any- 
body strikes their keynote. Fortu- 
nate is the business man who en- 
gages as his advertising man or 
his advertising counsel someone 
who insists on getting this key- 
note before starting to spend the 
firm’s money, for without the key- 
note the copy “hasn’t any in- 
nards,” as Mr. Bates so aptly 
puts it. 


This whole discussion brings to on 


mind a _ story that Nathaniel 
Fowler, the veteran Boston adver- 
tising man who died the other 
day, told the writer some. years 
ago. It harks back to the time 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ 
Association was planning to ad- 
vertise, in 1907 or 1908. The As- 
sociation engaged a New York 
agent to handle the proposed cam- 
paign and retained Mr. Fowler as 
a sort of advisory counsel on the 
side. 

The president of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Growers’ Association 
went to Boston to spend several 
days with Mr. Fowler so that the 
latter might get the “innards” of 
the business, again with apologi 
to Mr. Bates, or the “keynote,” as 
Mr. Hall puts it. 


THIS KEYNOTE WAS ELUSIVE 


For several days the pineapple 


man sat around Mr. Fowler’s 
office and talked Hawaiian pine- 
apples and answered the thou- 
sands of pertinent and imperti- 
nent questions that only an adver- 
tising counsel can ask. But after 
almost a week of this sort of dis- 
cussion Mr. Fowler said he still 
failed to see the one big selling 
point that he felt was needed to 
put the campaign across in a big 
way. 

Finally, one afternoon toward 
the end of the week, feeling some- 
what desperate that they were not 
getting ahead faster, Mr. Fowler 
said he decided to try a bit of 
strategy on the pineapple man to 
see if he could not corral this 
elusive selling point. 

He suddenly jumped out of his 
chair, strode across to where the 
pineapple man was sitting, put his 
hands around the fellow’s throat 
and half choked him. 

“Now, d——n you, tell me why 
canned Hawaiian pineapples are 
better than any other,” he mut- 
tered, glaring into the man’s eyes, 
still firmly gripping his throat. 
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AND MILLWORK 


EW industries offer the demand for motor trucks, 

tractors and trailers that does lumber. Primarily 
the bulk, varied sizes and weight of material a lum- 
berman is called upon to handle suggest motor equip- 
ment. That much of the interest shown by lumber- 
men in motor trucks is due to the presentation of 
successful installations through the Motor Truck 
department of the 


American{iimberman 





is evidenced by the co-operation 
given us by truck users. In the 
“Realm of the Retailer,” written 
from the field, we give practical 
experiences of lumbermen, as for 
exemple: “I have been delivering 
some stuff quite a distance into 
the country * * * . In fact, I’ve 
hauled quite a bit of lumber just 
recently about fifteen miles into 


the country * * * , business I 


couldn’t have gotten without the 
machine.” The further value of 
motor deliveries in the retailing of 
lumber becomes apparent when you 
consider that constantly more lum- 
ber goes into the suburbs. And in 
logging operations trucks and trail- 
ers make small tracts of timber 
accessible to sawmills and railroads. 


We shall welcome inquiries from Truck, Tractor and Trailer man- 
ufacturers interested in extending their sales in the Lumber field. 


American Lumberman, Chicago, IIl. 


“The Greatest Lumber 
Journal on Earth.” 


Circulation Statement and Adv. 
Rates on request. 


$4.00 a Year. 
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BRITISH 
ADVERTISING RATES 


ARE FLUCTUATING 
MORE THAN EVER 


HIS is owing to the rapid clearing up 
of the paper supply question. The 
recent relaxation of such Government 
regulations as the prohibition of re- 


turns, purchase of paper, etc., will 
cause still more changes in the immediate future. 














P)URING the War period every change in 
every British advertising rate has been im- 
mediately communicated direct by our Head 
Office in London to us. 


T O-DAY, more than ever, the Dorland 
Agency in New York is absolutely up to the 
last minute in having its finger on every latest 
change—the very last rates, the rules governing 
display, use of blocks, special position rates, etc. 


F HE ability to quote by return of post all 
such information to any advertising man or 
advertising agency, without any obligation, is 
the unique service the Dorland Agency places 
fully at the disposal of the American business 
world. 


FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
OF THE LATEST RATES APPLY TO 


THE DORLAND AGENCY 


366 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


And in London and Paris 
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The pineapple man _ sputtered 
and finally gasped, “Why, why— 
because they’re picked ripe.” 

“Then,” said Fowler, “I knew 
I had the selling point that I had 
been trying for a week to get.” 

He had literally choked it out 
of his client! The fact is, this 
picked-ripe idea had _ probably 
been talked of before, but it took 
this dramatic incident to make it 
ring out clearly as the keynote. 

Very soon thereafter the pine- 
apple campaign started to run and 
the keynote of the whole cam- 
paign was expressed in four 
words, “Picked Ripe; Canned 
Right.” And the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple campaign was a very suc- 
cessful campaign. 

Which all goes to show that 
nearly always there exists some 
way to find the keynote of every 
advertisable product of service, 
and it is the present writer’s firm 
conviction that it is worth all the 
time and trouble and strategy that 
it takes to find that keynote. And 
when once it és found, it certainly 
ought to be struck in every adver- 
tisement so long as it rings true 
and really is the keynote of the 
business. 


N. B. C. Has Good Year 


The net income of thé National Bis- 
cuit Company for the year 1919 was 
$5,135,000, as compared with $4,622,000 
in the eleven months ended December 
31, 1917. 

This change in comparison is due to 
the oues of the fiscal year from 
January 31 to December 31. After pay- 
ment of preferred dividends the baiance 
was equal to $11.62 on the company’s 





outstanding common stock. This com- | 
pares with $9.87 in the previous year | 


and $11.75 in 1914, the high record. 


Secures Lubricant Account 
The Oil City Oil & Grease Company, | 


Oil C 


| 


ity, Pa., is advertising “Pennzoil” | 


motor lubricants and “Lubro,” a soluble | 
cutting compound, through the Powers- | 


House Company, Cleveland. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
count of the Globe Machine & Stamp- 
ing Company, Cleveland. 


To Advertise Sheaffer Pens 


The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Fort Madison, Iowa, has placed its ad- 
vertising account in the hands of Van- 
derhoof & Co., Chicago. It is planned 
to use new: rs and 
advertising the company’s product. 


magazines in 
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ME. 
IS A CHEERY OLD SOUL 
So 
E carries his cheerful 
message to Britons 
who are buyers of high- 
class goods and service 
the wide world over 
every week. 


His readers in a cheery 
frame of mind buy freely 
of the high-class goods 
and service advertised in 
his pages and cheer up 
the advertisers. 

Advertisers being thus 
cheered up, cheer up Mr. 
Punch by demanding more 
advertising space than he 
has to sell. So all around 
the cheery circle the word is 


CHEERIO! 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “ Punch” 
to Bouverie Street 

E.C4 











Raising Funds for Co-operative 
Advertising 


How Various Associations Apportion the Cost Among Members 


Toy Manuracturers or tue U. S. A. 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am hoping that we may be able-to 
induce our Association to raise a fund 
for co-operative advertising as a means 
of putting the idea over. I wish to se- 
cure as much information as possible in 
regard to advertising campaigns which 
have been run by other associations. 
Two items in particular are of interest 
to our advertising committee. One, the 
total amount raised annually; two, the 
basis on which the funds were raised. 

Any suggestion that you may be able 
to give me will be sincerely appreciated 
not only by me personally but by every 
member of our Association. 

F. D. Dopce, Secretary, 
Toy Manufacturers of 
the U. S. A., Inc. 


N article in Printers’ Ink, 
issue of May 27, 1915, ex- 
plains the method of raising a 
co-operative advertising fund for 
electrical supplies. It describes 


the organization of the Society 


for Electrical Development and 
the following paragraphs throw 
light upon the means employed 
in raising the money necessary 
to conduct operations: 

“To devise an equitable meth- 
od of establishing an arbitrary 
rate of assessment for the dif- 
ferent classes of members, proved 
a difficult problem. (The plan 
finally presented was that central 
stations and manufacturers should 
subscribe at the rate of 1/15 of 
one per cent of the gross amount 
of their annual. sales—contrac- 
tors and jobbers to subscribe 
1/20 of one per cent of their an- 
nual sales. Thus the assessment 
of a contractor doing an annual 
business of $15,000 would be 
$7.50 and that of a manufacturer 
whose sales aggregated $1,000,000 
would be $666.67. 

“It was found that one feat- 
ure of this plan met with con- 
siderable opposition, because it 
required members to disclose 
the exact amount of their busi- 
ness; figures that were zealously 
guarded. 


“To overcome that objection . 
4 


second plan was devised. It was 
made optional with the prospec- 
tive member to join under either 
plan. The second plan provided 
for a specific subscription based 
on sales over and under two 
stated amounts, such as $100,000 
to $200,000, the rate being figured 
on the mean amount of $150,000.” 

On February 1, 1914, there 
were 1,400 applications for mem- 
berships, sufficient to insure an 
annual income of $200,000, which 
was the amount called for by the 
plans of the society. 

Members of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, as explained in the 
January 2, 1919, issue of Printers’ 
Inx, have had their advertising 
assessment increased from one 
cent to ten cents per box. “The 
California Walnut Growers’ As- 
sociation,” explained C. Thorpe, 
manager, recently, “is purely a 
growers’ co-operative non-profit 
sales organization, marketing the 
output of its members at abso- 
lutely no cost to them. There are 
no commissions paid any of the 
officers (salaries only), nor are 
any of the officers or directors 
permitted to buy or sell walnuts 
for their own account. Our ad- 
vertising appropriation, field de- 
partment expenses, foreign in- 
formation through which the as- 
sociation employs salaried agents 
in the principal walnut producing 
districts of Europe, is all charged 
in our selling expense of two 
and one-half per cent.” 


OTHER METHODS OF APPORTIONMENT 


The campaign of the National 
Dairy Council, started in 1916, in- 
volved a fund of $750,000, of 
which $100,000 was raised 
April, 1917. The fund was made 
up of individual subscriptions 
“according to the benefit which 
the member will receive from the 
advertising.” Six members alone 
contributed $50,000. The cam- 
paign of the Silk Association of 
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The Dictaphone — 


for letter writing 


Just as simple as talking 


You use The Dictaphone like you use the 
telephone—slip the receiver off the hook and 
talk. 

Both exist for the same purpose — to transmit 
messages in the quickest and most direct way. 
The telephone transmits verbal messages. The 
Dictaphone written messages. 

Both are instruments of 24-hour convenience. 
They can be used any hour of day or night that 
you desire to use them. 

One is as simple and convenient to use as the 
other. Both are mechanically perfect. Both are 
absolutely reliable. 

If anything, The Dictaphone is a little bit the 
surer of the two, because you can always write 
to your party, even though you can’t always 
reach him by phone. 

In many leading advertising agencies and de- 
partments, these are the two busiest office con- 
veniences. 

The Dictaphone man will call at your office 
and give you a convincing Dictaphone demon- 
stration in fifteen minutes. 

Phone or write for this demonstration today. 


™ DIC TAPAVANE 


Registered in the U. 8. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 134-A, Woolworth Bldg., NewYork City 
Branches Everywhere Write for booklet,“ The Manat the Desk.’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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The SENTINEL Shows the 
Greatest Gains in Advertising 


of any newspaper in Milwaukee 
INCREASE OVER 1917 
ain 


SENTINEL 
Second Paper 
Third Paper 
Fourth Paper 
Fifth Paper 


Department Stores used more space in the 
Sentinel than in any other paper. 


Year of 1918—Figures shown in agate lines. 


SENTINEL 
Second Paper 
Third Paper 
Fourth Paper 
Fifth Paper 


Big gains also were made in “other local dis- 
play” (aside from Department Store adver- 
tising); also in Classified Advertising. 


The SENTINEL Shows the Greatest 
Percentage of Increase in Circulation 
of any newspaper in Milwaukee during the past eighteen months 


Present Week-day circulation, based on De- 
cember, 1918, 82,618; Sunday, 68,991. 


The MILWAUKEE SENTINEL (Morning Edition) 
Is Now the Only English Morning Newspaper Pub- 
lished in Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Sentinel 
Morning — Evening — Sunday 


National Advertising Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & ORESMER CO. 
New York, Suite 325-327 Brunswick Bldg. 
Chicago, Harris Trust Bldg. 
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America had an initial appropria- 
tion of $60,000 for the season of 
1916-1917. 

Other estimates of various co- 
operative campaigns are Lum- 
bermen’s Association, $1,000,000; 
California Associated Raisin 
Company, $160,000; Southern 
Pine Association, $300,000. These 
figures are taken from PRINTERS’ 
Ink, issues of July, 1916. 

Speaking before the A. A. C. of 
W. convention at San Francisco 
in July, 1918, Don Francisco ex- 
plained in considerable detail the 
development of the advertising 
and distributing of Sunkist 
oranges and lemons, Skookum 
apples and Sun-Maid raisins. 
According to Mr. Francisco, the 
fruit of all members is pooled, 
but every grower receives a re- 
ceipt for the number of pounds 
of each grade which he delivers 
to the packing house. In 1917, 
the appropriation for advertising 
oranges and lemons was $400,000 
—recommendation which we are 
told took the board of directors 
two minutes to pass. We under- 
stand this advertising costs mem- 
bers of the exchange less than 
two and one-half cents a box. 
or on their entire business, 1.157 
per cent of the gross sales.- Other 
industries that have conducted 
co-operative campaigns during 
the past three years are makers 
of sash and storm doors, wall 
papers, cheese, fruits, lumber, 
brick, etc. And we understand 
that the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association is now planning de- 
tails of an extensive publicity 
drive—possibly during the com- 
ing spring —[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Goes to Montreal for MacLean 
Publishing Company 
Herbert Dean Tresidder, formerly 
Toronto sales manager of the Hunter 

Company, has been appointed Mon- 
treal manager of the technical papers of 
the MacLean Publishing ‘ompany, 
Limited, Toronto. 


Cantlon With McConnell & 
Fergusson 


formerly with the 
Toronto has 
& Fergus- 


Harry Cantlon, 
aed aaveagn Agency, 
joined the staff of MeConnell 
son, Limited, London, Ont. 
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ILLIAM H. 
Johns, Frank 


Presbrey, S. Wil- 
bur Corman, William H. 
Rankin, Norman Craig, 
Stanley Resor, J. J. Gei- 
singer, Richard A. Fo- 
ley, F. Wallis Armstrong, 
Robert Barrows, Eugene 
McGuckin, O. H. Black- 
man, Ernest E. Calkins, 
E. St. Elmo Lewis,Collin 
Armstrong, W. R. 
McLain, George Dyer 


and others. 


Gentlemen : 


You are advertising men 
who have the vision to see 


what high-grade letterwriting 
from every department of an ad- 
vertiser’s business and what ef- 
ficient sales work by the retailer's 
employes mean in getting and - 
maintaining distribution. 

You will, therefore, be much interested 
in my BETTER LETTERS and BET- 
TER (Retail) SELLING Bulletins and 
in the suggestions on Det of ~s = 


te; elaing how he 


ag th A 


advertising men who ought to 
have these details of a plan that has 


come out of an experience of 20 years in 

advertising, selling and employe-training. 
May I have the compliment of an in- 

vitation to forward the information ? 





































Philadelphia, Asked to Save Elec- 
tricity, Said “We Will” 


Advertising Campaign Fostered by Philadelphia Electric Company 
Proves Successful 





HE. power of advertising to there was ample current for alf 
persuade large groups of such purposes. 

people to simultaneous following The advertising in street cars, 
of an “involuntary” line of action while briefer, was not less urgent. 
was clearly demonstrated in the “Your supply of electricity is 
city of Philadelphia a few weeks limited,” said a big black head- 
ago. The Philadelphia Electric line. 

Company found itself faced with “Power for essential war work 
a situation where apparently the will strain our capacity to the ut- 
demands upon itself for electric most this winter. 

current were becoming larger “You can help by not using an 
than it could meet. This was unnecessary lamp or motor be- 
largely due to the extraordinary tween the hours of four and seven 
and growing demand for electric Pp. m.” 

current for power purposes in 
manufacturing plants, and was 





FOR COAL CONSERVATION 


complicated by the breaking down Another street car card empha- 
of a 35,000 kilowatt unit in a_ sized the same thing from an- 
generating station. other point of view. 

The officials of this company “Save electricity and you save 


had been following with interest coal,” the reader was told. “Elec- 
the efforts of the British Govern- tricity is the direct product of 
ment during the last months of coal. In proportion as you con- 
the war to curtail the consump-_ serve current you affect a direct 
tion of illuminating gas through coal saving. Use current for es- 
the use of display advertising. sential purposes only. 


The efforts in Great Britain, as “Do not use lights which are 
our readers know, were singularly not actually needed.” 
successful. Within two or three These advertisements were 





months’ time gas consumption signed by the company with a 
was reduced by 27 per cent. It signature bearing a medallion 
was decided to use the same showing a silhouetted head of 
methods in Philadelphia, and for Ben Franklin and the slogan: “If 
this purpose, newspaper display it isn’t electrical—it isn’t modern.” 
space and street car cards were Since the signing of the armis- 
employed, as well as an appeal tice with Germany, Philadelphia 
in “The Bulletin,” the house-or- factories have slackened their de- 
gan of the company. mands for current to an extent 
In the newspaper advertising which has permitted the removal 
copy the public was requested of all restrictions, though conser- 
merely to eliminate the use of any vation between the hours of four 
unnecessary light, motor or heat- and seven Pp, M. was still main- 
ing appliance, particularly be- tained by the public as a volun- 
tween the hours of four and seven tary measure during December. 
Pp. mM. These are the hours of Since January 1. the company has 
“peak loads” of current for nor- made no effort to restrict the use 
mal demand; and the company of current by its customers. 
believed that the public, if it Printers’ INK is informed by 
understood the situation, would Howard K. Mohr, advertising 
be willing to inconvenience itself manager for the commercial de 
slightly by arranging to use partment of the company, that the 
household electric appliances at advertising campaign undou 
other hours of the day, ween, 37 had valuable results in cu 
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a BUCKEYE 

t cars, 

it is Many advertisers and printers when in 

head- need of an attractive and durable catalog 
cover, hanger, monthly calendar, et¢., just 

- work naturally think of Buckeye. 

he ut- And why not? 

' The sixteen colors, four weights, two 

ing an sizes and several finishes all shown in the 

or be- new 

seven 

mpha- Portfolio offer combinations not found in 

n an- any other line. 

The new portfolio shows at a glance the 
| save colors and finishes of Buckeye. It is very 
“Elec handy and compact and the size suitable 
ct of for filing. 
| ae Copy gladly sent you if you are not al- 
direct ready supplied. 
or €s- 

Established 1859 

h are Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
were “Papers of Merit” 
ith a $2-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York 
allion 54.56 Clinton St., 16-18 Beekman St., 530 Asytum Bt. 
d of Newark, New York. Hartford, Conn, 
Hie 
lern.” 
rmis- 
*Iphia 
r de- 
xtent 
noval 
nser- 

four 
nain- 
olun- 
mber. 
y has 
e use 
d by 
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de- 
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bted- 
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WANTED 


A Really Competent Administrator 





Somewhere there is a man who has 
been waiting to fill this particular 


position 


A strongly established New York firm, serving a 
clientele of exceptional quality, finds it necessary 
because of rapid expansion to relieve its executive 
members of their binding duties on the major ad- 
ministrative measures of the business. 


A man who could accept and properly discharge 
these duties must possess poise and dignity, coupled 
with the tireless, enthusiastic vigor requisite to 
maintaining in smooth, rapid operation a large work- 
ing personnel engaged on rather widely diversified 
tasks. 


He must through his personality inspire co-opera- 
tion, and through his ability win confidence. He 
must be qualified to supervise and develop a sales 
force, to plan and administer office detail, to evolve 
and effectively utilize publicity ideas. 


A complete description of qualifications and expe- 
rience is a prerequisite to consideration. 
“ 
Address “Strictly Confidential” 
Box 271, care Printers’ Ink 
? 


To those men who cannot fill stated qualifications 
—don’t reply! 
































ing the use of electricity by the 
general public. He states: “In- 
-asmuch as this advertising was 
run during the time of the year 
when the use of electricity would 
normally increase very greatly, 
we are unable to tell, by our rec- 
ords, just how much attention 
was paid to our request, but we 
feel very confident, because of 
letters we have received and vari- 
ous other means of keeping check 
upon the situation, that the ad- 
yertising was, without question, 
effective and that we received the 
support of customers generally 
in this regard.” 





Curious Complaints on Prices 


Some manufacturers are receiving 
some curious complaints from foreign 
customers, regarding prices c 

Some of these customers before our en- 
trance into the war stated that the ad- 
vances in the prices of manufactured 
articles were not justified, on the 
ground that this country was not at 
war; and after we did get into it, on 
the ground that the war was not being 
fought in America, but 3,000 miles 
away. Reputable houses in other 
countries, supposed to know better, 
made these complaints in all serious- 
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for samples of 
you are inter- 
ested in 


Ask 
work 





J “When Seconds 
es Count” 


Catalogs Broadsides 
Folders Circulars 
When you want them—right— 


right away—at the right price. 
Then write, wire or phone 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
“‘ Good Printing Quick!” 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 


Rely on K-L Service—as 
many of the largest nation- 
al advertisers are doing 





ness, and they had to be expl d 
away. 





Join Youroveta Company 


Robert H. Leonard and Charles K. 
Feinberg have been added to the staff 
of the Publicity Department of the 
Youroveta Home & Foreign Trade Co., 
Inc. New York. Mr. Leonard was 
formerly New York manager of Bar- 
rows & Richardson. Mr. Feinberg, 
formeriy with the Scheck Advertising 
Agency, Newark, N. J., has been Na- 
tional Director of Publicity for the 
Jewish War Relief. 





In Ryzon’s Trade Promotion 
, Work 


Clarence W. Peck has been called off 
the road by the General Chemical Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of Ryzon 
baking powder, to devote his time to 
trade egy and promotion work. 
Mr. Peck was formerly of New York 
and was recently in charge of the com- 
pany’s Boston sales work. 





Newspaper Man With Liggett 
Stores in Canada 














J. I. Phillips, advertising manages of 


the Ottawa Journal, been appointed 

advertising and sales promotion man- | 
ager of the Louis K. Liggett chain of | 
drug stores in Canada. e will enter | 


Bpon hig new duties about February 1. | 





URING the 
past year 
every firm 

that used my 
services gave me 
a voluntary letter 
of commendation 






GuBert . Farrar 


Specialist in Typography for 
Advertisements & Printed Matter 





220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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SYRACUSE 


THE SYRACUSE HER- 
ALD’S predominant _posi- 
tion in its local advertising 
field is best evidenced by 
the following comparison of 
LOCAL DISPLAY = AD- 
VERTISING for the year 
1918 :— 


Lines 
HERALD 5,701,752 
Second paper. ..4,461,310 


Third paper 4,226,481 


THE HERALD led both of 
the other papers in each of 
the principal local classifica- 


tions, including: — Depart- 
ment Store, Men’s Wear, 
Women’s Wear, Shoe, Food, 
Musical Instrument, Furni- 
ture and Automobile adver- 
tising. 


It also carried the largest 
FOREIGN and CLASSI- 
FIED lineage. 


THE SYRACUSE 
HERALD 


Member A. B. C. 
Foreign Representatives 
N, M. SHEFFIELD SPECIAL AGENCY 


Tribune Bldg. Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Must Prove Fraud in Con 


sumption-Cure Ads 
Avena Porttanp Cement Company 
Easton, Pa., Jan. 15, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I hardly believe that [I am under a 
misapprehension as to the attitude of 
Post Office officials toward consumption- 
cure advertising. 

I went into this at length, and on 
being requested by the authorities to 
furnish detailed evidence of a given 
case of fraud, I pressed the Department 
for a decision on the immorality of con- 
sumption-cure advertising per se. 

Correspondence from Washington is 
in my possession setting forth that the 
Post Office Department could not rule 
such obviously fraudulent advertising as 
announcements of consumption-cures as 
immoral. 

As every layman knows, no medical 
cure nor any remedy of substantial val- 
ue has so far been discovered for tuber- 
culosis of the lungs. Every schoolboy 
knows it. The world is waiting for the 
great discovery. But the law cannot 
take cognizance of that common bit of 
knowledge. We must prove. fraud, and 
before we can prove fraud by the con- 
sumptive, he or she is usually dead. 
While in the dying process, the victim 
is usually hopeful, very often believes 
that the nostrum is helping him and 
would be unwilling to testify. 

One of the New York newspapers ac- 
tually published a testimonial from a 
Brooklyn woman about the wonderful 
curative power of a consumption-cure 
at a time when the woman was dead 
and in her grave, safe at last from 
consumption-curists and their accessories, 
the publishers of easy conscience. 
you want it, I can get for you the 
grewsome exhibit of this woman’s tes 
timonial published alongside of her 
death certificate. I sent a copy to the 
publisher in question. There was no 
reply. 

It is a condition, not a theory, that is 
before us. Since my former letter was 
published in Printers’ Inx a_ friend 
sends me a page of a Cincinnati news 
paper proclaiming the discovery of a 
famous “East Indian Remedy,” a cure 
for all lung troubles. 

If the Post Office Department has the 
power to stop this sort of thing forth- 
with, what is it waiting for? I have the 
names of a number of newspapers run- 
ning consumption-cure advertisements 
available for any official who is ready to 
remove his coat and get at the iob 

S. Roranp Hatt. 


Sales Manager for Samuel 


Stores, Inc. 


Leon L. Carroll, formerly president 
of the Carroll-Schloss Company, Inc., 
and associated with Sherman & Bryan, 
Inc. both of New York, has been hor- 
orably discharged from the Navy, and 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
Samuel Stores, Inc.. New York. This 
concern operates a chain of credit clo*h 
ing stores, and men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing shops. 
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STAGGERING FIGURES! 


The Los Angeles Times, as Usual, Led All Competi- 
tors by a Wide Margin in the Volume of 
Advertising Printed in 1918. 








Nothing so clearly indicates the force and telling 
effects of The Los Angeles Times’ advertising columns as 
the great extent to which they are used exclusively by 
advertisers familiar with their result-getting powers. 


In December alone, The Times printed a total of 
92,338 inches of advertising as against 57,762 inches 
printed by the second morning newspaper. Compared 
with December of 1917 this is a gain for The 
_ Times of 7384 inches and a loss for the second 
newspaper of 10,391 inches, for this single month. 


TOTAL ADVERTISING IN LOS ANGELES MORNING NEWS- 
PAPERS DURING THE TWELVE MONTHS OF 1918 


THE TIMES 905,144 inches 
Second newspaper " 
THE TIMES’ LEAD 308,864 


SEPARATE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE TIMES 
Second newspaper 
THE TIMES’ LEAD 


CIRCULATION GAINS 


During the past twelve months, the Los Angeles 
Times’ average circulation gains exceeded 10,000 copies 
daily, and 13,000 copies Sunday. 


The average everyday circulation of The Times for 
December,, 1918, the latest figures available, was 90,918 
copies, and. the Sunday only .average circulation was 
127,320 copies. 


Foreign representatives: Williams, Lawrence & Cres- 
mer Co., Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill., Brunswick 
Bldg., New York; R. J. Bidwell Co., 743 Market St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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This Business Has Been 
Built Without Salesmen 


We have depended upon recom- 
mendation, not solicitation, for 
new business. Yet the list of 
publishers, advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies we serve has 
steadily grown. 


So large a volume of work is now of- 
fered us that we are forced to double 
our capacity. As heretofore, we shall 
devote ourselves to making as good 
color plates as can possibly be made. 


THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
J. H. Tryon G. A. Grotz 











The largest mail-order 
houses are using 


COLOR-LOG ENAMEL 


The light-weight paper for process work 


Its lightness (25x38—60) makes it 
desirable when weight must be 
kept down. 


Its fine finish makes it the most 
suitable paper for Catalogs and other 
work involving fine screen half- 
tones or process color printing. 


Write for samples or let us make 
up a dummy in any size for you. 


BERMINGHAM& PROSSER COMPANY 
Chicago Kalamazoo New York 





Church of England Advertises 


Newspaper and Letter Campaign to Raise $25,000,000. 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


HE latest recruit to the great 
army of advertisers is the Es- 
tablished Church—an institution 
fully as conservative as the Gov- 
ernment itself. There have, of 


course, been appeals by sectional: 


organizations within the Church 
and societies of various kinds. 
But the Church of England as an 
institution has never advertised 
for funds. Suddénly waking up 
to this remarkable fact, the 
Church consulted a London ad- 
vertising agency, Chadwick’s 
Service Limited, and is. conduct- 
ing an energetic campaign on 
quite modern lines. 

It is not quite easy for anyone 
who does not live in England to 
understand how a vast institu- 
tion, controlling 14,000 churches, 
staffed by 21,000 clergymen, with 
one Archbishop drawing £15,000 a 
year and another £9,000 and min- 


istering to the richest part of the 


nation, can be without funds. 
Many people abroad imagine, be- 
cause the Church is an “estab- 
lished” element in the British con- 
stitution, that it is supported by 
taxation. But the Exchequer 
does not provide a penny for the 
Church. 

The Church wanted to help its 
clergy, many of whom are suffer- 
ing greatly through the dimin- 
ished value of money. It also 
wanted to improve its schools, 
which are losing pupils through 
the superior efficiency of the Gov- 
ernment schools where no speci- 
fic religion is taught, because peo- 
ple of all faiths and of none are 
taxed, and they would not stand 
for any sectarian teaching. And 
it suddenly foresaw a big job 
ahead of it “When the boys come 
. home.” 


HOW THE CHURCH ADVERTISES 
The Church of England cam- 


paign has two elements. A form 
letter, printed on the front side 


of a four-page folder, reciting a 


objects of the fund, bore the sig- 
natures of three prominent men 
—the Marquis of Salisbury, Ad- 
miral Jellicoe, and General Sir W. 
R. Robertson. It was considered 
that these names would commend 
the appeal, not only to churchmen, 
but to the public at large, and 
there is an argument in the news- 
paper copy that a good citizen 
need not be a member of the 
Church of England, in order to 
see the propriety of subscribing. 
The form letter appealed to the 
Church people. 


You cannot be unaware that the Church 
of England will do less than its duty if 
it allows National Reconstruction to 
on without playing its part, if the mil- 
lion new houses required for the re- 
settlement of BL po ew after the war 
are not supplied with churches, if church 
schools _lag behind other schools, if the 
thousands of clergy lost to the Church 
by the war are not replaced, and if the 
social von which it ought to undertake 
is neg , 

You can help to save it from such 
danger by subscribing Aberally to the 
Central Church Fund—the first fund for 
which the Church, as such, has ever 
pealed. You can help to make it really 
efficient. You can help to make it more 
ee before the ae 

elying upon its members, it begun 
the — and must not fail. 

By a generous subscription to this 
permanent fund you will be a 
the objects named overleaf. () 
are ded to phasize their enormous 
importance to the Nation as well as to 
the Church. We appeal most earnestly 
for your support. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Saissury, 
ELLICOE, 
. R. Rosertson, General. 





This argument on after-war re- 
construction was pushed in the 
newspaper copy. Half a million 
copies of the letter were sent by 
post. 

ORGANIZERS BELIEVE IN ADVER- 

TISING 


Canon Partridge, secretary to 
the organizing board, and Sir 
Trustram Eve, the chairman, be- 
lieved that no mundane force ex- 


owt efficient advertising could 
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fetch the big sum which the 
Church needed. They told me 
that the Church proposed to do 
the job in the most up-to-date 
manner. There might be some 
offended susceptibilities, but the 
announcement would _ contain 
nothing that anyone need be 
ashamed of, and the need was 
real. The point taken was, that 
the Government Department of 
Reconstruction would take care 
of material needs only. There 
was no organization, except the 
National Church, that had the au- 
thority to undertake the work of 
spiritual reconstruction. One ad- 
vertisement said, in part: 

“National Reconstruction will 
fail if the material side of this 
work is unsupported and un- 
inspired by an equally great Spir- 
itual Reconstruction. 

“Millions of men will return 
from the war flushed with victory, 
welcomed with deserved acclaim, 
to. enjoy well-earned rest on full 
pay. Money and praise will not 
refresh their souls. Freedom 
from the irk of military discip- 
line will not preserve them amid 
temptations intensified by the very 
conditions of their release. They 
can only be protected by the in- 
ward and Spiritual grace of which 
the Church is the custodian.” 

The Government has estimated 
that 1,000,000 new houses will 
have to be built after the war. 
Nothing has been said about new 
churches. This produces the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“The old rule, where a settle- 
ment of population took place, 
was that the houses came first, 
then the public house and then the 
post-office. Last, when_the cost 
of land for the site had“zone up, 
and the Picture Theatre was in 
full working order, money was 
scraped together for a church.” 

Churches, growing up along 
with the houses, were promised, 
if the funds could be produced. 

It was argued that this was not 
a Church matter exclusively. 
Every good citizen ought to sub- 
scribe. A parson was a better 
investment than a penitentiary, it 
was better to have children at 
school than in the reformatory. 


Education without religion ag its 
basis was described as “a fright. 
ful system” : 

“Handicapped by lack of fund; 
to provide better buildings and 
equipments, the. schools of the 
Church cannot perform their duty 
to the children, the loving care 
of whom has been and must in- 
creasingly be one of her primary 
duties. Associated as the Child- 
care ideal is with the most sacred 
example, it cannot be abandoned 
by the Church whose Founder 
called little children to His arms,” 

The copy made five full single 
columns and was sent to 800 daily 
and weekly newspapers. Paper 
shortage and the consequent 
scarcity of advertisement-space 
resulted in the copy having to be 
reduced in some important papers. 
Larger space would have been 
tendered, if the orders would 
have been accepted, but 90 per 
cent of the leading papers are 
said to be declining anything over 
one column. Of course, it will 
take a long time to cure the paper- 
famine. 

It is satisfactory to know that, 
although the campaign has only 
just begun, money is coming in. 
The work projected was begun 
without waiting for it. A note of 
boldness was struck in all the an- 
nouncements: “the Central Fund 
is not yet provided; but the 
Church of England will not fail 
the nation in its needs.” 

That the Established Church 
should become one of the most 
prominent advertisers of the da} 
is an event in advertising history. 


Davis Goes With Hoyt’s 
Service 

Leicester Knickerbacker Davis, for- 
merly on the advertising staffs of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Evening 
Public Ledger, and Evening Bulletin, 
and recently in charge of advertising, 
art and typography for the S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, has joined the copy staff 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York. 


Joins “Farm Journal” 


Edward Williams, for the last sev- 
eral years advertising manager of the 
Hart & Hegeman Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has joined the research de 
partment of The Farm Journal, Phila 
delphia. 
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ROYAL 


COLOR ELECTROTYPES 


As long as you undervalue the relation 
of the art of electrotyping to your color 
printing, just so long will your finished 
color work fail to compare favorably 
with your engraver's proofs. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 











AO RE PO 








5 Bite complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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AMERICA’S FINEST AND FOREMOST MIRROR 
OF THE GREAT CINEMA ART 


ef 


Photo-Play Journal 


422 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Eastern Representative Western Representative 


S. M. GOLDBERG JOHN A. TENNEY 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York Morton Building, Chicago, Ill, 

















Step Up to Sales Manager 


Are you going to become a sales manager and put your 
personality into full use in 1919? There is a great place for 
you in a thriving business, industrial product sold direct and 
through hardware outlets. 


We want a man who has rounded out, under a highly suc- 
cessful manager, one of the modern “theoretical school,” where 
men are trained and coached like the Yale football team; 
where market possibilities are studied, plotted and attacked 
with unbeatable plans. Twenty live wire men are waiting to 
welcome you and follow your lead. Big National Advertisin 
will be behind you. Scientific Production manager will ba 
you up in the field with technical man to study users’ prob- 
lems and needs. 


Specialty men selling the Idea Behind The Product know 
just what we mean. This is a staple of superior merit. Cus- 
tomers buy from $100 to $10,000 a year; dealers $300 to $1500 
a year. 


If you are crazy about living where you are now, don’t 
reply. This is 125 miles from New York City. The man 
worth $10,000 a year naturally has the advantage over a 
$4,000 man, but we will try to judge your worth and possi- 
bilities regardless of your present salary. 


Address “‘N, Y.,” Box 270, Printers’ Ink 
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Electrical Supply Jobbers Plan 
Advertising 


A committee of electrical supply job- 
bers is in session in New York this 
week, and will probably decide in fa- 
yor of a campaign of advertising to be 
undertaken by the Electrical Supply Job- 
bers’ Association of America. his As- 
sociation decided at its meeting a year 
ago that it ought to tell the public 
through advertising of the important 
service its members render in the elec- 
trical business. Nothing definite was 
determined upon, however. At the As- 
sociation’s recent session in Cleveland, 
a committee was appoint to plan a 
suitable “4-9 t is reported that 
$12,000 has been appropriated, most of 
which will be spent in the electrical 
journals. 

The committee which has this initial 
advertising in charge consists of A. M. 
Little, president of the Mohawk Elec- 
trical Supply Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
F. D. Van Winkle, president of the 
Post-Glover Electrical upply Company, 
Cincinnati, and F. R. Elliott, president 
of the Elliott-Lewis Electrical Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Joins A. Michel and Staff 


Fred G. Small formerly advertising 
manager of the Intertype Corporation, 
Brooklyn, is now associated with A. 


Eugene Michel and Staff, New York, 
in charge of printing and layout work. 


- 
Private 
Secretary 
Wanted 


Our Sales: Manager needs at 
once an intelligent, alert young 
man—or wom an—as secretary 
and personal stenographer, to re- 
lieve him of office and desk detail. 

The position is an important 

one, offering an excellent begin- 
ning and unusual opportunity for 
the future. Previous experience 
in secretarial duties is necessary; 
it will be helpful if that experi- 
ence has been gained in sales or 
advertising work. Neatness, ac- 
curacy, good memory and tact- 
fulness are prime requisites. 
. e are manufacturers, located 
in a small progressive Southern 
city. We're said to be good peo- 
ple to work for. Write us fully, 
in confidence, stating age and ex- 
perience, salary desired, and sell 
your services to us in your first 
letter. Address: “P. S.,” Box 
272, Printers’ Ink. 

















| inhabitants. 




















The Atlanta 
Semi-Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Any advertising man who 
will read a recent copy of 
The Atlanta Semi-Weekly 
Journal readily will under- 
stand the strong, intimate 
influence of this paper upon 
the 104,000 farm families 
into whose homes it makes 
its welcomed visit twice 


each week. 
Send for a copy. 


The Journal Covers Dixie 
Like the Dew 


Help Wanted 
Wanted a young man who 
can inaugurate a merchan- 


| dise and research section in 


connection with the Adver- 
tising Department of a 
daily and Sunday news- 
paper in a city of 400,000 
A man who 
has had experience or who 
has been second in charge 
in a like department on an- 
other newspaper will find a 
good opportunity awaiting 
him. State salary desired. 
All communications will be 
considered confidential. Ad- 
dress “V. T.,” Box 269, c/o 
Printers’ Ink. 
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The Right Kind of 


Western 
Represen- 
tation 


Two men have formed a new 
and different special agency to 
represent two or three non-con- 
flicting publications of national 
circulation and high character. 
One has had an unusually suc- 
cessful record of 15 years as a 
representative of magazines, week- 
lies and newspapers. The other 
combines I0 years of agency sales 
work with several years of na- 
tional merchandising experience. 
These men know every adverti- 
ser, advertising manager and 
agency man in the West. They 
offer a publisher a real go-get-'em 
sales service. Commission basis 
only. No drawing account de- 
sired. We pay all operating ex- 
penses. 


Headquarters, Chicago. Address “Pub- 
lishers’ Representatives,” care Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 











You can advertise your way 
into the homes of Los An- 
geles by using the 


Evening Herald 


Circulation 139,374 daily 


The Evening Herald is strictly a 
home newspaper, and it “grows 
just like Los Angeles.” 





Now, All Together, Swat 
the Fake 


Men Interested in Advancing the 
Cause of Advertising May Help 
by Doing All They Can to Stamp 
Out Fraudulent Advertising 


By John Adams Thayer 


UCH is now being published 

of the wondertul years of 
prosperity which lie before us, 
especially in advertising and mer- 
chandising. The year 1919 has 
started well, and one does not 
have to be an optimist to believe 
that good times are here and bet- 
ter times aré ahead. 

This being a fact, would it not 
be a good plan for those identifiea 
or interested in advertising to do 
their part at all times to further 
the interests of legitimate adver- 
tisers, and, as well, assist in elimi- 
nating illegitimate or fake adver- 
tisers? 

A great deal has been written 
of the progress made by adver- 
tising cluvs: and vigilance com- 
mittees throughout the country in 
the work of putting advertising 
on a still more honest basis, and 
hundreds of would-be fake at 
vertisers have been brought to 
justice or have seen the folly 
attempting to make money 
fooling the public by their 
vertising. 

This thought is brought out by 
the following paragraph rec 


| published in an advertising pus 


lication : 

“Out West a few weeks ago l 
stopped at a city where all the 
inhabitants were going ‘around 
with their noses in slings to keep 
out the dread germ of the Spam 
ish flu. A printer friend showed 
me the proof of a label which he 
was printing by the millions. He 
said one of his customers had for 
years been trying to break inte 
the patent medicine game. He 
was in another line of business 
and so it was pretty much of @ 
game with him. e had 
several different remedies, and 
had spent considerable money @ 
advertising them, but with no suc 
cess. When the influenza habit 
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“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 


Then it’s ‘Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. —* non Aga 
peng Fm ey ete 7 em ecg Ny Somes Sy A 























“A new out-door 


4 : . 

é __..Metal sign. that is an 
Last til electric sign at night. 

‘z amy. for your live dealers 

. -@) ix. iy This is a printed sign made entirely of 

of c sy a3 metal en ah any a by our mane 


process developed during the war. A wonderfully clever 
invention. Requires four to six 25-watt lamps for illumination. 
The effect produced at night resembles regular electric 
signs with hundreds of tiny bulbs: No adjustmert 
necessary, absolutely fool-proof. Made in small sizes only. 
30 in. by 40 in. largest size. Sold in quantities of 50 and 
upward. 

Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, says:—“At last we 
have found an electric sign which we can heartily recommend 
to Willard Service Stations.” 

For information write to 


THE ELWOOD MYERS COMPANY - Springfield, Ohio 
Electric Sign Dept. 


gig 
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TRIAL CAMPAIGNS 


are more necessary now than ever on account of constantly 
shifting variables. The change from war to peace conditions 


brings new problems which must be solved. The trial cam- 
paign alone can prove the soundness of your advertising and 
selling proposition. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The land of trial campaigns—a nursery for beginners—a 
proving ground for sales and advertising plans. 


IT IS THE IDEAL TERRITORY 


1. Cities close together—no long jumps for salesmen. It is only 
12 hours from Bangor, Maine, to Bridgeport, Connecticut—from 
farthest North to farthest South! 


2. Good jobbing houses—distribution easy and accounts absolutely 


safe. The jobber and dealer appreciate advertised goods. 


3. Results can be accurately traced. The value of the ae 
Copy and the Selling Plan can be determined absolutely. A 
tests your theory and tells you if it is right. 


FIFTEEN LEADERS 
in 15 of the best cities 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily circulation 23,971 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
A. B. C. Daily Circulation 10,268 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. Paros end 
Daily circulation 25,000 

Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS, SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 6,027 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS. COURIER-CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 18,145 net paid 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,562 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS_. 

Daily Circulation 18,949 net paid. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,623 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. 

Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,00 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 30,564 

Population 190,000 with suburbs 250,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,526 A.B.C. Audit 
Serves territory of 130, 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST and 
Daily Circulation 43,434 net A. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,00 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 25,389 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,08 
NEW LONDON, Ct., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10,000—3c 
Population 30,000, with suburbs 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily and Sunday—11,083 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,00 
EacH OF THE Newspapers hett 
named is a power in its home comr 
munity, 
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became fashionable this patent 
medicine man dug up one of his 
old remedies, put a new label on 
it, advertised it as a sure cure for 
the Spanish flu, and now he’s 
looking around for investments in 
which to salt down his surplus. 
That fellow isn’t a psychologist, 
but he knows a psychological mo- 
ment when he sees one flitting 
by.” 
"What a wonderful opportunity 
the writer of this paragraph had, 
when his printer friend told him 
he was printing millions of labels 
for a fake remedy, to disclose the 
fact to the proper authorities in 


cago. 

His printer friend would have 
lost the profit on the labels, per- 
haps, but only perhaps, for he 
could have done other work, and 
millions of people would not have 
been fooled, and the cause of ad- 
vertising hurt so much thereby. 
Suppose the patent medicine man- 
ufacturer did know a psychological 
moment when it came, and acted 
upon it as it flitted, is that good 
reason why any one of the army 
of legitimate advertisers and re- 
sponsible advertising men should 
remain quiescent and see the fraud 
“salt down his surplus?” 

As one of the pioneers in the 
elimination of fraudulent, irre- 
sponsible and patent medicine ad- 
vertising; as one active in form- 
ing the first club or association to 
further this work, it does seem 
to me that we all should resolve 
to do our part in putting adver- 
tising on a still higher plane, in 
every possible way. 


Enterprise Almost Unbeliev- 
able 


“A tailor who caters to a class of trade 
with modest incomes, recently found his 
record of customer’s patterns to have 
unexpected value,” says the Philadel- 
phia “Retail Public ” “Care 
ully checking over the material used on 

customers’ last suits, this tailor ad- 
letters stating that he had just 

* found sufficient material for an extra 
pair of trousers and enclosed a sample 
¢ same material as his customer’s 


last suit. In these days of strict conser- ’ 


Vation, the tailor secured unusual re- 
sponses. It was noticed too, that many 
people who came back for an extra pair 
of trousers, also bought complete new 
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Portland, Maine 


Because it is a good city for ‘re- 
sults 


Because it is a wholesale city 110 
are located here 


Because it is the jobbing center 
they supply the state. 


Because it has a daily that is a 
cracker-jack. The 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


is the only afternoon daily. It 
is head and shoulders over every 
other daily in the city. It leads 
in all kinds of advertising—and 
justly. 








The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Chicago 





Inquiries come every day 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


Now comes a flood of inquiries 
from inventors to Bridgeport’s 


manufacturers. “Can you make 
this?” “Will you give prices on 
these?” “Please furnish us esti- 
mates on this” ;-and so on. 

American inventive ingenuity has 
been busy during the war, but 
there was no chance for the manu- 
facture of their goods. Now they 
turn to the “wonder city” for the 
making of things that to-morrow 
will be a household word. 


Post and Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation 
Dominates in Its Field ! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Chicago 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Roweil 


Printers’ Ink PustisHinG ComPany 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapvison Avenue, New Yorx 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. Lawrence. 

General Manager, J. M. Horxtins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. a 

Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 

122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk Tayior, 

Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 

New Boginnd Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Marnews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 
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New York, January 23, 1919 








Prohibition i the United 
tates goes bone 

— New dry, which the 
or Greater +-atification by 
Markets the states of the 

Prohibition Amendment to the 


Federal Constitution indicates, 
the enactment will have a most 
far-reaching effect on our entire 
business fabric. 

The business readjustments 
that must follow in the wake of 
the act almost stagger the imagi- 
nation. It will cause hundreds of 
thousands of workers to find new 
kinds of employment. It will 
force about a billion dollars in 
capital to seek new sorts of in- 
vestment. It will dismantle 236 


distilleries and 992 breweries and 
open them up for other uses. It 
will vacate over 200,000 - saloons 
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and other liquor distributi 
tablishments and make then ~ 
for other lines of busine 
will disengage thousands of high- 
powered executives and cause 
them to turn their ability into 
other channels. It will violently 
upset the revenue-getting meth- 
ods of municipalities, of counties 
and of even the national Govern- 
ment and make it necessary for 
them to change their systems of 
taxation. 

Many towns and counties and 
states have been saloonless for a 
long time and we know exactly 
what effect prohibition has had on 
their business. There is indis- 
putable proof that stopping the 
liquor traffic within their confines 
has immeasurably improved thise 
communities. Bank deposits have 
increased. People have more 
money to spend for food, clothing, 
homes, automobiles, travel, educa- 
tion and recreation. Merchants 
in all lines have done more busi- 
ness. Crime, poverty, shiftless- 
ness and social unrest have de- 
clined. The efficiency of all sorts 
of labor has increased. Labor 
turnover has been vastly cut 
down. As a whole, these places 
are happier, more prosperous and 
more wide-awake than they were 
in the “wet” days. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
we have nothing to fear from 
prohibition. Our only concern 
then with it is to try to foresee 
what effect the vast readjust- 
ments that must follow this new 
constitutional amendment _ will 
have on business of other lines. 
This readjustment will take two 
distinct forms. The first is that 
the prohibition of the sale of li- 
quor will release billions of dol- 
lars that are annually spent m 
this way for the purchase of other 
things. This will inevitably con- 
tribute to the improvement of 
business in every line. Thous 
of drink-infected homes, that for- 
merly could not even afford the 
necessities of life, will now be 
able to buy some of the luxuries. 
It would be impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of 
first phase of the readjustment. 

The second phase is concerned 
with the efforts of liquor 
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in finding new employment for 
itself. Most of this capital will 
naturally be invested in this coun- 
try and in industrial enterprises. 
Some of it, however, will 
transferred abroad. South Amer- 
ica seems like an inviting field. 
One of the ale companies is al- 
ready packing up to move down 
there. There is also much talk 
about some of our breweries 
starting up in China. 

However, a great deal of the 
investment of the liquor industry 
is of such nature that it cannot be 
moved. It is in stores, equip- 
ment, plants, etc. These will 
have to be used right where they 
are. Saloons, for instance, have 
usually occupied strategic loca- 
tions in retail districts. It is 
likely that the leases for these will 
be picked up quickly by the chains 
and other merchants who appre- 
ciate the value of good locations. 

A high percentage of the pres- 
ent occupants, however, of these 
locations know their worth and 
intend to keep them. They will 
convert them into soft drink par- 
lors. French pastry, tea, coffee, 
sandwiches and light lunches will 
be served across the bars where 
once the merry bowl flowed. It 
is a well-known fact that when 
a community goes dry, the sales 
of candies and other sweets are 
enormously stimulated. For this 
reason, it is expected that thou- 
sands of saloons will be converted 
into candy stores. It is common 
experience where a saloonkeeper 
embarks into the “dry” line and 
runs the store properly, that he 
does a better business than he did 
in selling liquor. High licenses 
Squeeze much of the profit out 
of the saloons. 

The making of ice cream seems 
like a promising product for 
breweries. The plant itself and 
the old machinery of distribution 
(saloons) is well adapted to this 
commodity. It is said that one 
of the brewers may establish an 
ice cream chain. Other breweries 
will be converted into dehydrating 
lants, into refrigerating ware- 

uses, packing hoyses, etc. It 
is reported that Anheuser-Busch 
will engage in the packing busi- 
hess. Jacob Ruppert Brewing 


Company, of New York intends 
to start in manufacturing Kumyss 
and is incorporating under 
another company to be known as 
the Kumyss Company, Inc. George 
Ruppert, vice-president of the 
former brewing company, says 
that the new product will be ex- 
tensively advertised. 

One brewer, who has already 
embarked in the packing business 
now employs three times as many 
people as he did in making beer. 
Of course, the manufacture of 
soft drinks will thrive as never 
before. More brewers will enter 
this business than any other. For 
example, the Oregon brewers who 
engaged in putting up loganberry 
and apple juice have profited well 
from the change. 

In sections that went dry years 
ago, many brewers went into the 
ice business. Others started to 
pack meat, to make auto parts, 
to make furniture, shoes, dena- 
tured alcohol, malted milk, cheese, 
and chemicals. In several cases, 
the new line has necessitated the 
employment of many more people. 

In a word, we may expect to 
find brewers and distillers en- 
gaging in every conceivable line. 
They have always been energetic 
in promoting their business. In 
the new fields, they will be just 
as aggressive and, it is likely, 
they will use advertising exten- 
sively to establish themselves in 
the line they may select. The 
introduction of all this capital into 
other businesses will undoubtedly 
greatly stimulate ali industries. 





Ford and 4 ee ae is 
able to keep up 

the Non- the gait which he 
Essentials struck in the first 
number of the Dearborn IJnde- 
pendent, he may yet achieve a 
fame through his journalistic en- 
terprise, which will make the 
glory of the Oscar IJ and his 
renown as the proponent of the 
$5-a-day theory, seem as impor- 
tant as the present world-status 
of William J. Bryan. In_ the 
paper’s initial issue, according to 
telegraphic reports from Detroit, 
Henry took his pen in’ hand to 
make a few sage observations 
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about the problems of reconstruc- 
tion. Henry, like Caesar, is ambi- 
tious; so he naturally picked out 
a subject which proved too com- 
plex and too serious for the com- 
bined efforts of the best brains 
at Washington, and undertook to 
tell the world how to solve the 
question of “non-essential indus- 
tries.” “During the war,” Henry 
says, “we found many leaks in 
our industrial system. We found 
many businesses which the Gov- 
~ i eae described as ‘non-essen- 
tial.’ 

“They were wasting good labor 
and material in producing things 
we should have been better off 
without . We finally placed 
many of the ‘non-essentials’ under 
control. Some of them ought 
never to come back.” 

This is a very easy sort of thing 
to write, sitting in an office in 
Dearborn, Michigan, and rolling 
one eye to the ceiling. But if it 
is intended as a practical and con- 
structive suggestion to help guide 
industry through the trying period 
of reconstruction, it leaves a very 
great deal to be desired. What 
man of superhuman intelligence, 
uncanny powers of prophecy, and 
multifarious knowledge of in- 
dustry, is to sit in the seat of 
authority and decide what indus- 
tries are non-essential and what 
are not, now that peace is once 
more here? Can it be that the 
omniscient and unimpeachable 
moralist, Henry, is the man? 

The authorities in Washington 
during the war attempted only to 
say what industries were less es- 
sential to winning the war, than 
others; they found even that a 
terrific job; yet Mr. Ford blithely 
drags in the suggestion that some- 
one can and should make a list 
of industries which are non-es- 
sential from the general point of 
view of social welfare, in times 
of peace! 

We purposely overlook the fact 
that Mr. Ford himself has won 
his fame and fortune as a man- 
ufacturer of a so-called “pleasure 
car” and that the Government it- 
self all but abolished the output 
of automobiles during the war be- 
cause they were “less essential.” 
He would undoubtedly be the 
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first to stop his business and 
junk his factories if he felt 
that they did not contribute to 
social welfare! However, we do 
feel that we should call hig at 
tention to the fact that the luxyr- 
ies of one generation are almost 
invariably the necessities of the 
next. The only way in which 
civilization advances, so far as 
philosophers have been able to 
observe, is by the- development 
of an expanded and more com- 
plicated standard of material liy- 
ing—which in every case means 
the introduction of things which 
are at the beginning “non-essen- 
tial” since people got along with- 
out them before. 

If Mr. Ford’s ideas had been 
in operation in 1870, we should 
never have had the electric light 
(then thought to be a toy) the 
telephone, the phonograph, nor 
even the automobile. When the 
steam railroad was first intro- 
duced in England, bills were ae- 
tually presented in Parliament for- 
bidding the new device as a public 
nuisance of no practical value. 

Decidedly, it is dangerous in 
the highest degree for an 
in this rapidly expanding and 
changing civilization of ours to 
attempt to stand up and dictate 
as to what things the next gem 
eration will regard as useful 
Unlimited experimentation is the 
only safe guide; and we believe 
that Henry Ford himself would 
be the first to object to a State 
supervision which prevented such 
a condition of affairs. 


Steel Companies Combine for 
Foreign Trade 


Nine large steel manufacturers, out 
side the United States Steel Cor 
tion, have organized the Consolidated 
Steel Corporation, with main office ® 
New York, to co-operate in export trade 
under the Webb Act. The member com 
panies are the Bethlehem Steel Com 
pany, Brier Hill Steel Company, Cam 
bria Steel Company, Lackawanna 
Company, Republic Iron and Steel Com 

any, Sharon Steel Hoop Company, 

rumbull Steel Company, Whitaker 
Glessner Company and the Youngstow® 
Sheet and Tube Company. _ 

The consolidated eottEr has 

inted A. Eugene Michel and 

ew York, as advertising counsel, 
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Know Any of These 
Writers ? 


Edward Hungerford William G. Shepherd 
Emily Frances Robbins Kathleen Norris 
Charles J. Rosebault George Madden Martin 
Melville Chater Anne Lewis Pierce 
Ruth Wright Kauffman Dorothy Canfield 


Look in February Red Cross Magazine. 
They are all there, and others—and their 
work is making this magazine the favorite 
in the American home. 


And pictures ?—The cover is by Foringer, 
Color Section by Wilson, and black and 
white by J. O. Todahl, Paul Meylan, Den- 
man Fink, S. J. Woolf and “Ding.” 


If you measure advertising media by interest- 
command of contents, you can’t overlook 
The Red Cross Magazine. 


A. Eucene Boies 
Advertising Manager 


120 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


Core & Freer C. A. CurisTensen E. K. Hoax 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Old South Bidg. Van Nuys Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HENEVER tthe _ School- 

master hears anyone getting 
pessimistic about present condi- 
tions in advertising, his mind 
wanders back to things as they 
were in the so-called “good old 
days” of a quarter of a century 
ago. It is, of course, true that 
there were able advertising men 
then as now, that some remark- 
ably fine advertising was written, 
and that the leaders of the profes- 
sion were broadminded and clear- 
visioned. At the same time, there 
were elements in the general situa- 
tion of advertising which have to- 
day been wiped out—to the great 
good of the profession. If any 
other industry has cleaned house 
more effectively the Schoolmaster 
would like to know it! 

* * + 

Take, for example, the question 
of newspaper advertising rates, 
and especially in the smaller cit- 
ies throughout the United States. 
A quarter of a century ago it was 
notorious that many of these 
newspapers had as many rates as 
they had advertisers. The im- 
provement in this situation is too 
well known for the Schoolmaster 
to need to recite it. 

An amusing incident which 
throws some light on conditions 
in those old days may be worth 
repeating here. An advertising 
agent whose name is one of the 
most honored and best known in 
the entire profession was: many 
years ago conducting what would 
be called a form of service agency 
to-day:-ie. he prepared adver- 
tising copy for his clients, but they 
themselves made contracts with 
the publications, checked inser- 
tions, and paid the bills. 

This agent had long realized 
the apparently unsurmountable ap- 
athy of the newspaper publisher 
towards quoting a rate and stick- 
ing to it. He had among his cli- 
ents about a dozen men who were 
noted for the shrewd bargains 
they drove with the publisher, and 


one day he had a happy meee 


tion. He called all his clients 
together in a well-known hotel 
and gave them a bountiful lunch 
eon. At the close of the meal 
slips of paper were passed around 
te each man, and the advertising 
agent made a few remarks. 

“Gentlemen, I have asked you 
here for a purpose,” he said, 
“There is a long list of newspa- 
pers in which several of you are 
advertising simultaneously. I have 
reason to believe that some of you, 
though the size of space and the 
frequency of insertion would en- 
title you to an identical minimum 
rate, are not getting it. I, there- 
fore, propose a little experiment 
to you. I am going to mention’ 
the name of one newspaper, and 
I ask each of you to write down 
on the piece of paper I have just 
handed you, your rate in that 
publication. Do not put your name 
or any other identifying mark on 
the paper, but return it to me 
We can then tell whether or not 
you are all getting a uniform 
rate.” 

There was a momentary pause; 
then each man bent over his slip 
of paper; and these were 
back to the advertising agent. He 
retired to a corner of the room 
with them, and a few minutes la 
ter returned to the head of the 
table, with a curious expression 
on his face. 

“Gentlemen, I thank you,” he 
said. “There is no need of my 
detaining you any longer. I 
you good-day.” 

x * 

Every slip of paper which had 
been handed to the advertising 
agent was blank! In other words, 
every man in that room fondly 
believed that he was getting af 
exceptionally low rate from that 
newspaper (the result, probably, 
of a secret arrangement between 
himself and the publication), and 
he did not wish to lose his a 
tage by letting the other men know 
that they were being charged too 


much. 
8 
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Four Billion Dollars in 
Building Construction 


This is the sum which it is estimated will be 
spent each year for the next five years to meet 
normal needs and make up for the shortage oc- 
curring during war years. 

To the manufacturer of building material and 
equipment it presents the greatest market ever 
existing in this country, and offers wonderful 
opportunities for known products. 


MAKE YOUR PRODUCTS KNOWN 
Through these three affiliated papers 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
The Weekly Journal of Progress in Architec- 
ture. Published solely for members of the 
architectural profession and subscribed to by 
them at $10.00 per year. Its readers do over 
85% of the work done by architects. 


BUILDING AGE 


A monthly Journal for building contractors and 
small-town planners. Covers the great field 
of moderate cost construction estimated at over 


$500,000,000 annually. 


METAL WORKER, PLUMBER 
AND STEAM FITTER 


Subscribed to by the principal sub-contractors 
on all building construction. Its readers pur- 
chase annually in normal times: steam and hot 
water: heating equipment $40,000,000; plumbing 
goods and supplies, $59,000,000; sheet metal 
(products and roofing), $50,000,000; furnaces 
and stoves, $18,000,000. 


If you desire knowledge of this field 
our organization is at your disposal. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
& BUILDING PRESS, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street New York 





and Dealers in Their Line. 
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MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B. C. Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 = 

‘ess 


MILL SUPPLIES, 


587 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


American fiunberman 


Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 


National in circulation and editorial 
policy. Weekly markets through paid 
correspondents: largest circulation in 
lumber field; distinctive retail feat- 
ure “Realm of the Retailer’ written 
from the field. Adv. rates on request 








I 


The Only 
Semi-Monthly 
in the 
OIL INDUSTRY 


’ Shaw Publishing Company 





14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











(The Typogianhhicl 
Service Company 


of New York. Inc.. C.E. RUCKSTUHL. Pres. 


Engraving 
Advertising Composition 
Electrotyping 








| 141 Madison Ave., New York 
Teleph 3620 Madi Square 


Mors 
Dry Goods 
paid Sub 
Trade Jor 
any other trade 
A. B.C. Member 
MERCHANTS TRADE 
JOURNAL, Inc. 
Des Moines, New York. Chicago 


Indianapolis 





rated retail Department 
and General Mdse 
Store ars 


Merchants 
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The advertising agent never re 
peated the experiment. 

The Schoolmaster recalls ap. 
other incident of the same 
which is worth relating. Tyo 
competing manufacturers, both of 
whom had been heavy advertisers, 
combined their businesses into 
one, and the former advertisi 
managers, who were now to w 
together, met for a consultation, 
Both of these men were famous 
for their shrewdness in i 
space; and each of them had the 
reputation among advertising sales- 
men of driving a hard bargain. 

One man had brought a list of 
newspapers to the consultation, 
and after the name of each paper 
he had marked the rate which he 
was getting. These were all pa- 
pers in which he believed that he 
had the advantage of an abso- 
lutely “inside” price. He therefore 
suggested to his former rival ad- 
vertising manager that the latter ’ 
should draw up a similar list, con- 
taining the names of newspapers 
with which he felt that he had 
struck rock-bottom on the matter 
of advertising rates. This was 
done and the two men then pro- 
ceeded to compare lists. 

Imagine their astonishment when 
it was discovered that in only one 
newspaper out of twenty oF 
twenty-five did they have the same 
rate! In some cases, one adver- 
tiser had been favored and im 
others the other; but time after 
time it was discovered that a rate 
which had been fondly believed 
to be the lowest obtainable by hu- 
man ingenuity from that publica- 
tion was decidedly in excess of 
the one the competitor had em 


joyed. 

The Schoolmaster repeats, these 
were the conditions of the “ 
old days.” Every tyro knows how 
greatly things have been im 
at the present time. 
not absolutely perfect yet, 
heaven! But in the last few years 
we have gone far enough along 
that road to justify the assertion 
that our future is a great 
brighter than our past. Which # 
all that the most ardent moralist 
could desire I 
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A salesman for a nationally- 


Office Appliances 








er re- known product walked into the 

offices of an. architect last sum- The one journal which covers 
} an mer. His mission was to induce the field of office equipment 
sort, said architect to include the firm’s | Two hundred twenty-five manufacturers making 
Two appliance in his specifications. ee lee eee ee 
th of “I suppose you've seen our ad- | send ét free. 
isers, yertising quite a bit,” remarked 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
nto the salesman, to start the ball The on niuee bp hungry ioe, cunipment 

H _ rey and appliances to ure in 8S Plans tor e 

me rolling—for the firm is a heavy “readjustment period.” You go straight to 
we space buyer in technical journals. | the buyers through the columas of 
ation. The architect smiled and pointed 
mee J 4 Chon og adoring ‘corer | [ff GAS RECORD 
aying of his desk. Then leaning back “ ‘ ~ 
i the in his chair he reminisced: “In te Gus, tals Ronegaper 
ales- June, 1886, I hung out my shingle. | 4 Bc. CHICAGO A.B.P. 
gain. The first day one of your sales- | fastern Office: SIE. 424 St. Tel. Murray Hill 1081 
st of men came to see me. He gave me 
ition, that funny little souvenir and I 


liked it. For thirty-two years it's 
been selling your firm and I guess 
I've specified several carloads of ae: 
~~ stuff.” . ss ?, \\ 

o one back at the office had a 
ever heard of the China canine— | "sh fe bee 2 eee 
it antedated the recollection of | Carries In excess advertising 


of 100% more 
. . th oth lication in its field 
even the president. And while 20 lg gs ma Chicago 


chiapas SRAkSek GehFRiesFReRF SERESS RRS Zee eR 


the Schoolmaster has no cutlery 
to grind, isn’t it an interesting 
commentary on the longevity of 
advertising ? 

. * 

Anent the discussion of ‘What 
is Advertising?’ that frequently 
bobs up within the slender confines 
of these pragmatic columns, pu- 
pils will please refer to the—how 
shall we fittingly designate it?— 
of Gordon’t Gin appearing recent- 
ly in the public prints.’ With art- 
less naiveté, it ingenuously admits 
that it is “not an advertisement, 
but a frank and final notice to the 
public as to the limited stocks and 
necessity for prompt provision for 
the future.” 

All of which appropriately re- 
minds the Schoolmaster of the 
Story of the inebriated gentleman, 
who arriving home at 3 q. x. heard 
a suspicious noise under the bed. 

o’s there?” he hiccoughed 
uncertainly. 

“Nobody,” came the muffled 
response. 

“Funny thing,” murmured the 
aforesaid bibulous person as he 
proceeded to hang his silk hat on 
the lighted gas jet. “I could have 
Sworn there was somebody in the 
toom.” Ani 





New York Office, 47 West 34th Street 


THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. ‘ 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


SUPPLY NEWS 
The on Wy Dealer Paper 


in the Bui 

















uilding Fi 
Endorsed by National and 
State Associations of Dealers 


612 Federal St. Chicago 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


is especially equipped to handle and 
“expedite orders for high grade 








Process Color 


House Organs 
and kindred printing. Service—Best. 


PRINTING CRAYTS RUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 88rd to 84th Sts.. NEW YORE 
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EDITING— 

and production of 

house organs by 

specialists, 

Get outline of what a 

house magazine can 

mote for you. 

George Seton Thompson Co. 

122 W. Polk St, Chieago, Tl. 














Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 
ARE SUPERIOR 


Produce distinctive letters; wear longer; more 
economical. Will not fill the type or dry out. 
Guaranteed to please or money back. You 
save by buying direct. Supplied for all 
makes of Typewriters and Adding Machines; 
light, medium or heavy inked, any color de- 
12 for $5.00; 6 for $2.75; 
$1.50, prepaid anywhere in United 

If foreign, add postage and tariff. 


BOOKLET. FREE 


 3e stamp for interesting 20-page booklet 


3 for 
States. 


Sen 
—‘‘Better Typewriter Resulte,”” or send 54c 


stamps or coin (checks not accepted for less 
than $1.50) stating the name and model 
number of your typewriter, and color of ribbon 
used, and we will send you prepaid a ribbon 
and the booklet. Write today—address 


Department 61 


THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 








will interest you 
for proofs - right now! 
303 Fifth Avenue’ York 
We know what, when and 
where the students biy. 
We can put college paper ad- 
vertisers in touch with the 


dealers they buy from. 
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Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc. 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Established 1913 


INK 


What is an advertisement? 

Is it something to be ashamed 
of, a thing unclean to be hidden 
under false colors? 

Does it suggest fraud, deceit, 
prevarication, that one must 
apologetically avow that “this js 
not an advertisement.” 

Cannot an advertisement be a 
frank and final notice? Is the pub- 
lic’s regard for legitimate pub- 
licity so degraded that one must 
cover it with a cloak of right- 
eousness lest its words be 
doubted and its message under- 
estimated. 

The Schoolmaster hazards a 
guess that the writer of this ad- 
vertisement looks upon his half 
page as bully copy—the more be- 
cause it is so patently mislabeled. 
But to advertising men and others 
who: recognize an advertisement 
when they meet it—and are not 
ashamed to do so—it is a misrep- 
resentation, unjust, unkind and 
uncalled for, which casts a slur of 
suspicion over the entire profes- 
sion of advertising. 

For one, the Schoolmaster pro- 
tests. 


Sales and Advertising Manager 
thoroughly experienced, for past 
seven years general manager book 
publishing concern doing business 
of two million dollars annually, 
seeks opportunity for expansion 
He has a practical knowledge of 
selling, credits, advertising, ac 
counting and administration. Age 
38, married, well educated, and 
believes that his experience in sell- 
ing direct to the public, as well as 
through dealers is worth $1004 
week to start. “T. S. L.,” Box 268, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 
Cash must accompany order. 
of issue. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a line for 
i No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. 
Forms close Monday noon preceding date 

















HELP WANTED 


We want one more copy-writer who can 
produce copy up to our_ standards. 
HANFF-METZGER, INC. 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York City 








Young man for advertising agency, one 
with checking and billing experience. 
Splendid opportunity for bright and 
— man. Box 460, care of Printers’ 





ESTABLISHED TRADE PAPER 
needs man for editorial work, make up, 
ec. Salary $35.00 per week. Address 
Box 461, care of Printers Ink. New 
York City. 


A copy man with the ability to write 
real advertising can step into a splendid 
opportunity with a fast-growing agency. 
Some technical knowledge desirable. 
Write us a comprehensive letter. Box 
479, Printers’ Ink. 


Periodical wants thoroughly experienced 
makeup man with artistic ideas and 
thorough training in publishing. Finan- 
cial experience an advantage. No inter- 
views unless salary, experience and ref- 
erences stated fully. x 455, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











ARTIST 
wanted for high-grade work in Western 
Ohio. Must be A-1 figure man, able to 
handle pen and ink, also color work. 
Unusual opportunity for the right man. 

ary and moving expenses paid. 
All correspondence treated strictly con- 
fidential. Write fully to Box 467, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Catalogue and advertising department of 
large export house, specializing in auto- 
mobile and electrical trades, requires 
live man with good. experience in com- 
piling catalogues, folders, and making 
up advertising copy for technical maga- 
zines. rite, giving full details, quali- 
fications, age, nationality and salary re- 
quired. Box 459, Printers, Ink. 





Advertising Representative 
IN CENTRAL AND MIDDLE WEST- 
ERN STATES, with offices in Chicago, 
for established trade journal, preferably 
4 man with acquaintance in the farm 
implement and tractor fields. Must be 
aman ——- of ses a good salary, 

© advertising selling ability is sub- 
stantiated by past record. Send full in- 
ion and references in first letter. 

Box 477, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Commercial artist wanted for lettering 
and designing. Half or full time. Will 
pay a. to ability, from $30 to $60 
a week. Only experienced artists need 
apply. Bring __ of work. Redfield & 
Fisher, Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New York. 


WANTED—Foreman Printing Depart- 
ment by firm in. western New York 
manufacturing printed wooden special- 
ties. Married man between ages 20 and 
40, capable of increasing output; state 
experience, references, salary expected. 
Box 475, care Printers’ Ink. 


EXPORT SALES MANAGER required 
for New York Branch of large British 
house; must be good executive and cor- 
respondent. Write, stating salary re- 
quired, previous experience and give 
full particulars of age and nationality. 
Box 458, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Young man as advertising 
manager of manufacturer in the hard- 
ware line, to act under direction of sales 
manager. Must be able to write house 
organ. Salary $2,500 to start. Address 
with record of experience and full par- 
ticulars. Box 474, care Printers’ Ink. 














Copy man, with agency experience, fami- 
liar with details of advertising agency 
work, and with ability to take entire 
charge of accounts. Salary according to 
ability. Only men recently released from 
service or at present employed will be 
considered. Redfield & Fisher Inc., 105 
W. 40th St., New York. 


AUTO-ELECTRIC WRITER 

for advertising and publicity work. 
Live wire, to handle House Organ, 
technical bulletins, catalogs, etc., for 
large manufacturer. Boston “Tech.” or 
Stevens graduate preferred. Must know 
electricity and write correet English in 
clean-cxt readavle style. Advertising in- 
stinct helpful. Excellent opportunity to 
grow up with newly organized depart- 
ment. Give full history, stating salary 
and sample of best work. Box 466, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


AN EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR to ee « in the East- 
ern States a monthly trade journal of a 
well-known house. Must be a man of 
proven ability, able to build along con- 
structive lines, and a man whose abil- 
ity warrants the payment of a 
salary. In writing give details of past 
record and references. Box 476, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 

Man to develop advertising departments 
for two small tool manufacturers lo- 
cated in a western Penngylvania town 
who separately haven’t enough work of 
this character to occupy one man. The 
man employed will be expected to pre- 

re copy for trade paper ads, cata- 
ogues, circulars, circular letters and 
perform other such work. 
In answering this, give age, qualifica- 
tions, experience, references, and state 
what compensation is expected. 
Answer Box 462, Printers’ Ink. 





ASSISTANT TO SALES MANAGER 
A young man who knows the funda- 
mentals of modern sales promotion and 
methods of directing sales work through 
branches and agencies. A young man 
with perhaps three or four years of ex- 
perience as an assistant in a sales de- 
peteese and who now wants to apply 
is knowledge, by pe hard digging in, 
where it will do the most good. Such 
a man can have a chance to prove his 
fitness for the Asst. Sales Managership 
of a big, well-known ‘concern w ich is 
reorganizing. Give full record end 
ag salary required. Box 465, Printers’ 
nk. 


Motion picture publicity man. Press 
sheet and ad-writer. Newspaper and 
some manufacturing experience. reas 
energetic. imaginative. Last sal 

Box 468, Printers’ Ink. © 





Editor New York trade journals for one 
company eight years, following succes. 
ful experience as newspaper publisher, 
will consider offer for services. W, ly 
1107 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 





ARTIST—Young lady havin practical 
fashion experience; pen ont ink; in- 
service and newspaper field; desires 
part or full time position in 

ment or specialty store. Box 486, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Captain of Engineers about to leave 
service desires connection with man- 
ufacturer in engineering or produc- 
tion work, Is graduate civil engineer 
with 8 years’ experience in design 
and construction, also making inves- 
tigations and reports. Have in 
responsible charge, can handle men 
and organize work. Salary, $4,000. 
Would value genuine opportunity. 
Box 481, care of Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





OCEAN To GCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


CORRESPONDENTS—There is a 
steady demand for trained letter writers 
who know mail salesmanship, salaries 
$35 to $150 a week. Write for free copy 
magazine giving details of this new 
profession and how you can learn. Mail 
Salesmanship Magazine, Room 1234, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York. 








JeOus, 
vertisi Ve) 











CORRESPONDENT STENOGRAPHER 
Young man (26), wide experience, exec- 
utive ability, knowledge of advertising, 
wishes position where merit wins pro 
motion. Box 483, Printers’ Ink. 





COPY READER, with editorial experi- 
ence, desires position with publishing 
house. Has been connected with two 
New York newspapers. Box 471, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


rr experienced, dependable man 
g ), desires connection covering New 


journal. Wide acquaintance among adver- 
tisers and agencies. mmission basis 
and salary. Box 484, Printers’ Ink. 





ork ‘ie 4 territory, for class or trade 








4QUIEN ME QUIERE? 
College and technical graduate, six years’ 
ublicity experience in Central America, 
latest salary .$250 a month, now 
in Army, is available for enterprising 
service in foreign trade. Particulars 
gladly given. Box 482, Printers’ Ink 


Editorial, Reporting or Advertising 
Writing—Position wanted by young 
woman with valuable — in 
newspaper, magazine and trade paper 
work, Specialist, in writin 
copy. Box 457, Printers’ In 











ART EDITOR 


of one of the five largest maga- 
zines desires a change. Also has 
ten years advertising experience. 
Box 472, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Writer and Adviser 


Young woman of broad vision and excep 
tional ability wants an out-of-th r 
position. Can produce original, convine 
jos advertising copy on wide variety of 
subjects. In an editorial capacity cam 
evolve ideas for increasing 6 

and advertisers. A clear understanding 
of the appeal that pleases or offends the 
buying public saves costly experiments. 


Am able to bring to this work knowledge 
obtained from unusual business experr 
ence, travel, residence in various parts 
of the world, constant study of interest 
ing subjects. Accomplishments acquifed 
at a cost of Fifty Thousand Dollars ca® 
be used for your business. 














Endless enthusiasm and original 
a keen analyst, practical and level 
with fine artistic sense. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 
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SALESMAN, HONORABLY DIS- 
CHARGED, WISHES TO CONNECT 
WITH RELIABLE FIRM. Interview 
appreciated. Box 473, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





AMAN WITH CONSTRUCTIVE 
IDEAS AND A KEENLY ANALYTI- 
CAL MIND, author of two books on 
merchandising, able to write forcibly 
and comprehensively on many subjects, 
whe fully understands layout, makeup, 
type and the various details which fall 
to the lot of a trained editorial man, 
has just returned from France and 
wants a position. Box 480, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG MAN—29, single, aspires to 
be an employer of men—21 months serv- 
ice, honorably discharged officer; un- 
questionable reputation and character— 
but has faults. Permanent connection 
wanted—not iooking for temporary em- 
ployment—in manufacturing, building 
materials preferred. Acquaintanceship 
with architects and builders in New York 
metropolitan district. Box 463, P. I. 





Sales Manager 

under whose management present em- 
ployers’ sales have made yearly gains of 
45%, 75% and 200%; whose sales let- 
ters and catalogs have secured, direct by 
mail, orders as high as $3,000—open 
for similar position, preferably with 
manufacturer selling direct to user. Box 
464, Printers’ Ink. 


Yale man, honorably discharged from 
army after nine months overseas serv- 
ice, ready to return to work as adver- 
tising manager or assistant in large or- 
ganization; capable copy-writer and cor- 
respondent, thorough knowledge of lay- 
out and mechanical processes of print- 
ing; sales and purc —,! experience. 
F. A., Box 487, Printers’ Ink 





HONORABLY DISCHARGED 
Clean service record for Uncle Sam— 
and for all former employers. Seeking 
service now with you, provided you be- 
lieve in present expansion through gen- 
eral advertising and sales campaigns. 
Familiar with every phase of mail-order 
work—have prepared catalogs, circulars, 
sales letters, and trade journal copy. 
Understand problem of wholesale and 
retail distribution. Highest credentials. 
LET’S GET TOGETHER. Box 485, 
Printers’ Ink. 





An Artist with advertising ideas. 
Experienced in making cover de- 
signs, newspaper layouts, advertis- 
ing, lettering, illustration of books in 
any mnedium, paintings fcr calendars, 
decorations, capable of | designing 
booklets. Knows photo-engraving 
processes. A man of executive 
ability, with a talent for ——? 
desires a position where this tech- 
nical knowledge is needed. Box 469, 
Printers’ Ink 





TO OHIO, DETROIT AND CHICAGO 
AGENCIES AND ADVERTISERS 
Staff associate of prominent national 
agency has reached point where change 








Sales and Advertising Executive 
At present employed by one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest corporations. Career of 
uninterrupted success. Known nation- 
ally in sales and publicity activities. 
Wide acquaintance among influential 
persons in the East. Healthy, ener- 
getic, resourceful, of excellent ad- 
dress, Can unquestionably develop 
sales territory for business of real 
worth. Will consider managerial con- 
hection, or proposition to represent 
manufacturer or distributor in this 
country or abroad. Box 470, P. I. 














THE OWNER 
OF SOME HIGH GRADE 

SPECIALTY BUSINESS NEEDS 
a loyal assistant with real ability, who 
can follow all angles of his business, 
and put before him vital data that is 
readily understandable. Such an assist- 
an: is available and although he has had 
executive experience and played an im- 
portant part in a large national specialty 
usiness, he can get down to real details 
and can work with his mind on results 
{not on his job). Such an assistant- 
executive is worth a good salary and 

_earn it. fo married. Full 
— i application. Box 456, 





is ry to further rapid progress. 
He is now actively planning national 
campaigns, originating ideas, buying art 
and writing copy with wide variety of 
appeal. Has broad knowledge of trade 
media and works in close touch with 
clients. Previous connection with one 
of nation’s largest advertisers. Also in 
newspaper field. Past 27 years, Univer- 
sity graduate, available after Feb. 1. 
Where can you use him? Box 478, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








Asst. Advertising Manager 


This advertisement is directed 
to the executive requiring Al, 
thoroughly competent assistant, * 
with judgment, initiative, and 
ideas tempered by experience. At 
present advertising m er 0 

one of Seattle’s es epart- 
ment stores doing over 006,000 
yearly, but desires getting under 
bigger man to broaden viewpoint 
and capacity. Competent to as- 
sume responsibilities. Familiar 
with every phase of department 
store advertising. Ample oppor- 
tunity given for investigation by 
reference’ to present eupieres 
Write or wire Chas. M. Harris, 
352 North 8ist St., Seattle, 
Wash. 
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we have the 


\ largest staff 


of recognized 
Poster Experts 
backed by the 
facilities and 
equipment to 
enable you to 
get the utmost 
efficiency out 
of the Poster 
Medium »& # 


| [hos. Gsack G. } 
CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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In the Million Dollar Libel Su if 
HENRY FORD : 


rs fh . i 
ge circulation and an i= See Ww 
a large circulation in = “i bid we h 
number of live, progressive agents: States of Hf nls 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana and Mic 
especially the northern section, 
not reached by the.Detroit mety er 
» large volume, by the Grand Rz 


twas then asked: 


“Are you able to state Te 
& Chicago Tribune as an advertising 
iles in the territory you previously naligall a com) 
with other Chicago newspapers?” ‘e ~ 
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“I considered it by far the best | 
. > 7 





More of his testimony as well as that of E. Le Roy Pelle 
is contained in a booklet which will be mailed free if f 
questéd on the letterhead of any reputable business or at 


tising concern, 
: ae to pander 


The Chicag 2 Uribe Ee 


{THE WORLD'S CREA 











